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BARON SCHMERLING’S CIRCULAR. 


MPERORS and Kings too often regard concession as an 

unavoidable process which must in times of revolution 
be exactly regulated by external pressure. Habitually 
yielding to force alone, they compel their opponents to rely 
on menace and on the display of power, and the contest is 
accordingly conducted on both sides with little reference to 
expediency or to right. Francis Josepu of Austria seems to 
be following the downward course of Cuarues I., of Louis 
XVI, and of the half-discrowned King of Gara. Years of 
unrelenting obstinacy are succeeded by liberal offers, aug- 
menting at shorter and shorter intervals, like eager biddings 
at an auction. The vendor holds back as the purchaser 
becomes less able to conceal his necessities, and both parties 
are fully aware that the bargain will break off finally unless 
it ean be closed before the spring. It is doubtful whether 
any overture would have been accepted as a sufficient com- 
pensation for the criminal perversity which gave up the 
empire for ten years to the arbitrary caprice of soldiers and 
of priests ; but it is possible that frank acknowledgment and 
reparation might still have been in time when the slumbers of 
despotism were first broken by the disasters of the Lombard 
campaign. Emancipating himself for the first time from the 
counsels of confessors, of adjutants, and of old women, the Em- 
PEROR suddenly perceived that discontent prevailed in all his 
provinces, but the discovery of its meaning and tendency has 
only been effected by degrees, and it appears to be still 
incomplete. An Imperial understanding finds it difficult to 
comprehend that a nation may not regard constitutional 
right as a subject for negotiation or compromise. The Hun- 
garians have perhaps other demands in reserve ; but, in the 
first place, as the indispensable condition of ultimate recon- 
ciliation, they require the restoration of the franchises which 
were confiscated in 1849. If their claim had been reco- 
gnised in principle when the necessity of concession was first 
understood, it might not have been impossible to stipulate 
for some general organization which would have connected 
Hungary with the other Imperial dominions. The well- 
constructed project of government which followed the pro- 
rogation of the Council of the Empire has been utterly 
wasted through a misconception of the Hungarian demands, 
The reclamation of a specific right is not satisfied either by a 
tender of compensation or by offers of the most liberal 
donation. Not granting what was asked, the Emprror 
might almost as well have abstained from measures which are 
regarded in Hungary ouly as admissions of weakness. 

One step which has been recently taken would have 
been more serviceable at an earlier period. A sovereign who 
finds it necessary to relax his despotic power will always do 
well to dismiss his absolutist counsellors. _No system of 
policy is likely to succeed except under sympathetic manage- 
ment, and it was idle to entrust the administration of the 
new institutions to the former ministers of the centralized 
monarchy. Baron Scumer.inc showed his attachment to 
liberty and to law when they were out of fashion in Austria ; 
and the transactions to which he lends his name will neither 
be intended nor regarded as fraudulent or illusory. In his 
Circular tothe Provincial Governors, the new Minister makes 
large additions to the manifesto of October, although he 
merely professes to interpret its provisions. A promise that 
religious confessions shall be established on an equitable 
footing, notwithstanding the vagueness of the phrase, will, 
under present circumstances, be regarded as a renunciation of 
the detested Concordat. The promotion of public instruc- 
tion will, for the same reasons, be considered as equivalent 
to the discouragement of the Jesuits and of the Ultra- 
montane faction. The press receives a more definite 
boon in the abolition of preventive interference ; for, as long 
as Baron ScHMERLING is in power, there is no danger that the 


object of a censorship will be attained, as in France, by an 
official control over the property invested in journals, It is 
strange that in a civilized State there should be room for 
such a reform as the separation of the ordinary administra- 
tion from the administration of justice. The introduction 
of publicity and oral procedure into all civil and criminal 
Courts is also an indication of the miserable abuses which 
always lurk under the shadow of despotism. The political 
concessions which are superadded to the changes of the 
administration are so extensive as to seem inconsistent with 
the nature of an official circular. If the reforms are not too 
late, they may perhaps be liberal enough to avert all dangers 
except the primary and vital crisis which threatens the very 
existence of the Empire. If the programme were success- 
fully carried out, Austria would, with all the imperfections of 
its system, still enjoy a degree of constitutional freedom 
which is wholly unknown in France. 

The Provincial Statutes contained in the Empsrror’s letter 
of October gave dissatisfaction principally through the small 
proportion of influence which was reserved to the representa- 
tives of the commonalty. The Minister now undertakes to 
extend electoral rights and eligibility, and to confer on the 
Provincial Diets the exclusive nomination of members of the 
Council of the Empire. The Parliament thus elected, and 
exempted from the threatened infusion of nominees, is to pos- 
sess the right of initiating measures, and its debates are to be 
published. As the finances were, by previous concessions, sub- 
jected to its control, it might seem that an effectual counter- 
poise to the power of the Executive had been at last secured ; 
but, unfortunately, the Circular refers only by an ambiguous 
allusion to the difficulty on which the maintenance or dis- 
solution of the Empire really depends. The “ develop- 
“ ment of the nationalities” is accorded, but the expression 
may mean anything or nothing. It is not worth while to make 
permanent regulations on any subject until it is ascertained 
whether Hungary will remain in connexion with the Crown 
of Austria. The development of the nationalities may 
be interpreted as a concession of the Hungarian demands, 
and Baron ScHMERLING probably wishes that the phrase 
should be understood in its widest sense ; but the Sclavonic 
nationality may also be developed, as in 1848, in the pre- 
cisely opposite direction. The restoration of Transylvania 
and the other dependencies to their former union with the 
Kingdom is even more indispensable to the satisfaction of the 
Hungarian leaders than the acknowledgment of the legal 
Constitution. There is no doubt that the Emegror will be 
forced to promise compliance with the demand, and the only 
question is whether he will overcome his reluctance in time. 
A Minister who includes the provisions of a new Constitu- 
tion in a mere circular to his subordinates might as well 
have been authorized to publish a concession without which 
all others are useless. 

It is asserted, perhaps rather by conjecture than on autho- 
rity, that Baron Scumeruine will be able to modify the 
German policy, as well as the domestic institutions, of 
Austria. It would be impossible to repeat Scuwarzen- 
BERG’s intervention for the protection of usurpation in 
Hesse, or for the repression of the national movement in 
Holstein, and sound policy would Jead to the cultivation of 
popularity in Germany at a time when all the foreign races 
are disaffected to the Imperial Crown. There is no danger of 
sacrificing the support of the petty princes, and in any serious 
crisis their attachment would be useless unless the popula- 
tion at large concurred in their sympathies. By a cordial 
recognition of the national wishes and rights, Austria might 
continue to divide with Prussia the control of federal affairs, 
but traditional doctrines and predilections are too likely to 
override obvious considerations of expediency, The Ro 
Court of Saxony evidently thinks that Austria is still a 


| patron to be courted, as of old, by sycophantic conformity to 
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the lawless pretensions of despotism. The arrest and extra- 
dition of Count TeLrKy can only embarrass the Imperial Go- 
vernment, especially as the prisoner has lately been elected 
a member of one of the local Councils or Committees. A 
few years ago, an exiled Hungarian noble, if he had fallen 
into the power of the Austrian Government, would have 
been unscrupulously visited with death or with imprison- 
ment; but in the midst of a constitutional negotiation, the 
attempt to treat a patriot as a criminal would be far too 
dangerous an experiment. Even if Count Tetexy had been 
engaged in proceedings which might technically amount to 
treason against the Crown (though M. Kossutn denies the 
accusation), yet a prosecution would only precipitate the de- 
claration of independence which a large party in Hungary 
is anxious to put forward before the more moderate poli- 
ticians can arrange a plausible compromise. The Saxon 
Ministers have blundered not only in creating a new diffi- 
culty between Austria and Hungary, but in holding them- 
selves out to Germany as the willing agents of Imperial 
oppression. Baron ScumeEruine’s liberal offers would have 
been criticised with sufficient severity in the absence of a 
significant commentary. 

The repugnance of the Austrian Government to the Hun- 
garian Constitution is by no means unintelligible forasystem 
more difficult to reconcile with the exercise of prerogative 
has never been devised. Even a resident and indigenous 
King would have found himself frequently embarrassed by 
the necessity of dealing not merely with a free Parliament, 
but with fifty independent Boards or Committees. The 
counties retain for themselves a large authority, while, like 
the States of America, they delegate the remainder to their 
representatives in the national assembly. As long as all 
political franchises were restricted to the Magyar gentry, it 
was comparatively easy for the Court to acquire an influence 
over public affairs through the magnates who were at the 
same time dignitaries of the Empire. The electoral body now 
includes a large portion of the nation, and the Diet, as well 
as the county as:emblies, will reflect the feelings of their con- 
stituents. In former times, the right of voting taxes and 
military levies was chiefly valued as an instrument for limiting 
the demands of the Crown on the subject. Henceforth, even if 
the dynasty remains on the throne, the nation will claim a 
voice in the general policy of the Empire. It is certain that 
Hungary will not furnish means for an Italian war after 
recovering the Constitution by Italian aid. There is also 
reason to expect that the projected Council of the Empire 
will prove abortive through the unwillingness or inability of 
the Hungarian Diet to alienate any portion of its functions. 
A free and sovereign Parliament at Pesth will leave nothing 
for a Council at Vienna to do, and if the General Assembly 
only represents the remaining provinces, it will scarcely pos- 
sess sufficient dignity or weight to enable it to control the 
policy of the Government. ron SCHMERLING means well, 
and if he succeeds in his task, he may claim the credit of 
having saved the ancient Austrian Empire from destruction. 


THE NEW STATE OF RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


fe persons—it suits the admirers of Chinese wars to 
call them a “school ”—who think that the blessings of 
cheap tea and cheap silk are pretty nearly compensated as 
yet by the moral and material drawbacks of perpetual con- 
tests with the Chinese Government, must not be understood 
to reflect on the military completeness of the late expedition 
to Pekin. Probably it was about as well equipped, distri- 
buted, and handled as it could be. Every opportunity was 
made the most of, and every eventuality which could fairly 
be contemplated was amply provided against. But dispas- 
sionate observers, who perceived that at every turn of 
the enterprise some interposition of good fortune oc- 
curred to help it over unexpected obstacles, have been 
justifiably anxious to show that the reduction of 
China is not yet proved to be as easy as the bully- 
ing of King Orno. It is very fortunate for this 
country that one can lay one’s finger on several junctures 
in this most successful undertaking at which circumstances, 
if they had departed in the smallest degree from their 
actual course, would have involved the allied forces in 
hopeless embarrassment. Englishmen who stay at home 
are little aware of the various complex and active influences 
which are constantly conspiring to entangle them in a 
Chinese war. They merely hear that there is a quarrel 
betwéen some British functionary and a foolish Chinese 
officer, and that if only remains to yindicate the majesty 


of the British name. They do not know that for years 
past every form of cajolery and menace has been employed 
to work the British functionary to the fighting point. If 
he is a vain man, his vanity has been perpetually flattered 
by the conviction of local editors that “we have 
“at last a Governor” who estimates Chinamen at their 
true value. If he is timid, he is assailed day after day, 
or week after week, with volleys of truculent threats ; 
and, should he, after all, honestly do his duty, he will be 
lucky if he does not find himself shown up for a traitor in 
the pages of half-a-dozen flimsy bookmakers, who have gone 
through a round of dinners at Hong-Kong. Parliamentary 
majorities, elected by the expedient of bringing the Emperor 
of CurnA on the hustings, are of all others those which fall 
soonest into general contempt; but if it were known by 
what artifices a Chinese crisis is nursed into maturity, the 
Chinese cry would be exchanged for a clamour of indigna- 
tion. 1¢ is perhaps useless to hope that readers of English 
newspapers will soon be brought to understand that the 
outrages on national honour which we are so often called 
upon to punish in China have generally been as ostenta- 
tiously courted as are the blows of Clown by Pantaloon ; 
meantime, we are lucky, as we have said, in having some- 
thing to show us that a great success against the Chinese 
cannot be achieved by gallantry and forethought without the 
utmost assistance from good fortune. 

We can afford to congratulate ourselves on the Treaty. 
Even if there are some of the stipulations which may be 
regarded as of doubtful policy, there is not one which, when 
the war had once been engaged in and once carried to a suc- 
cessful issue, we could possibly have avoided insisting upon. 
Opinion in England, and what corresponds with opinion in 
France, would not have been satisfied with one iota less. 
The heavy indemnity is welcome here, and we know so little 
of the internal resources of China that, till there is absolute 
necessity for it, we gladly refrain from considering whether 
the finances of such part of the Empire as obeys the Em- 
PEROR are really equal to defraying it. The privilege 
secured to Englishmen of travelling in the interior we 
have already discussed. It will be useful or extremely 
dangerous in proportion to our own precautions against 
its abuse. As to the agreement extorted at Pekin 
that the Treaty and supplementary Convention shall be 
published in the Chinese efficial Gazette, there is much to 
be said in its favour, and the few arguments which can be 
suggested against it are derived from our ignorance rather 
than our knowledge. The Chinese documents which have 
from time to time fallen into our hands prove that there is 
a struggle always proceeding in the Chinese Court, which 
English writers call rather loosely a contest of parties, but 
which seems rather to be a competition of individual aspi- 
rants to place and power. e rising man is always 
trying to supersede the risen man, and the easiest way 
of supplanting him is to throw dirt on his antecedents. 
As, then, the functionaries in power at the close of an 
unsuccessful war are necessarily those who have ‘nego- 
tiated the Treaty of Peace, the simplest contrivance 
for discrediting them is to suggest that the defeats of 
the Imperial forces had not been as complete and irre- 
trievable as had been pretended, and that the concessions 
which the Emprror was persuaded into yielding were uncalled- 
for or extravagant. The Emperor, never probably thoroughly 
informed from the first of the extent of his reverses, is thus 
constantly plied with suggestions that, in fact, they never 
occurred at all ; so that it is far from wonderful that every 
single Chinese diplomatist with whom our plenipotentiaries 
have negotiated should have infallibly, in the long run, 
been disgraced. Under these circumstances, it is obviously 
desirable to provide the best evidence of the complete 
humiliation of the Chinese Government, and, as it were, to 
turn its situation at the moment of making the Treaty into — 
matter of public record, What effect such a confession 
of defeat will have upon the millions upon millions 
of Chinese subjects whose condition and modes of 
thought are as little known to us as the physiology 
of the men in the Moon, is quite another question. 
In considering the point, we can only wish that every- 
thing which we have recently been told about the internal 
condition of China may be entirely untrue. All of us may 
now cry, “Long live Hien-Fung! long live the Tartar 
dynasty, and down with the Tae-pings !” What we now 


want is a strong Government at Pekin, served by un- 
scrupulous subordinates. Let us not grumble if some local 
Yeu puts a thousand men to death in a single morning, 
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Energy must be pardoned in functionaries who have to 
squeeze two years’ revenue instead of one out of the tax- 
payers for the purpose of paying our indemnity—who have 
to teach the natives a thousand miles up the country to be 
respectful to the black hat of a wandering Briton—and who 
have to put down any mob of zealous Confucians who may 
take it into their heads to consider the Roman Catholic 
service as unphilosophical and idolatrous, 

There is one point in connexion with the expedition which, 
we trust, will be the subject of investigation in Parliament. 
What degree of community is there between the French 
Treaty and our own? Do we to any extent—and, if so, to 
what extent—guarantee the performance of each other's 
Convention? It is easy to understand the importance of 
the question. If the Chinese Government should hereafter 
take heart to object that the emigrating Coolies are in reality 
carried off to slavery, is Great Britain to consider whether 
an apprenticeship in Martinique or Reunion be slavery 
or not, or is she to disclaim all interest in the fate 
of persons whose-leportation to French colonies has been 
partially occasioned by her own victories? Further, are we 
to be looked upon as joint-protectors with the French of 
the Roman Catholic religion in China; or, if not, are we 
the patrons of Protestantism against Popery? The edicts 
against Christianity which have just been repealed were pro- 
voked by the quarrels between the Jesuits and Dominicans. 
A dispute, however, within the circle of the Romau Catholic 
Church is a joke to the permanent schism between Papist 
and Protestant, and we should excessively like to know what 
will be the duties of the two Governments if news suddenly 
arrives that 2» Chinese Cummine has declared war against 
a Chinese M‘Hatz in a part of the country somewhere near 
the Birman frontier. 


ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 


HE Emperor Naporzon’s courteous intimation that 
Francis IT. has done enough for honour, may be supposed 

to imply that the insulting interference of the French squadron 
with the siege of Gaeta will shortly be discontinued. The 
condescending patron of all Italian parties has done enough 
not only for Bourson honour, but for present anarchy, for 
future civil war, for possible invitations to a Murat pre- 
tender, and for embarrassing dissensions between the Italian 
Government and the zealous followers of GartBaLpri. In 
comparison with objects like these, the loss of two or three 
thousand lives was unworthy to occupy Imperial notice ; yet 
it might have heen desirable to devise a better excuse for an 
anomalous intervention than a regard to the personal 
honour of a falling tyrant. The young K1nc has, by unexpected 
firmness, and perhaps ata slight personal risk, redeemed to 
a certain extent the imbecile cowardice of his flight from 
the rumour of GARIBALDI's approach. He has shown that his 
forces were more than sufficient to repel the invader, if they 
could have found a leader with sense or courage to strike a 
timely blow. Behind the walls of his fortresses Francis-IL. has 
waited, hoping successively for aidfrom Warsaw, from Mantua, 
and from Rome, and finding at last a modified protection in 
the presence of the French squadron. His fall is perhaps 
less disgraceful than his reign, but the advantages which 
would attend his restoration may be estimated by the sleek 
hypocrisy of the manifesto in which he summons his former 
subjects to revolt. The courtier-priests who compose apologies 
for despots that have forfeited their thrones, write a peculiar 
style which seems not even intended to deceive. It is difficult 
to understand the use of a State-paper written in the manner 
of a pastoral by Cardinal Wiseman or Archbishop CULLEN. 
Ecclesiastical circulars may dispense with any ostensible rela- 
tion to the truth, but political documents ought to be at least 
conventionally credible. The ex-King of Napies ought to 
know that all Ultramontaze old women are already on his 
side, while the sympathies of legitimacy are not to be secured 
by lachrymose assertions of his own regal virtues and 
of the attachment of his devoted subjects. It may 
be true that he lost his throne because he refused 
to fight in its defence, but the statement that he shrank 
from the bombardment of Palermo, which he expressly 
ordered, is too shameless even for a Neapolitan BourBon. 
Until Garratpr landed at Marsala, Francis II. piously 
followed the example of his father in all the details of a 
mean and lawless tyranny. In despite of the urgent re- 
monstrances of England, the Kina and his Ministers main- 
tained a Government of spies and policemen, which re- 


strained all suspected aspirations after liberty by imprison- 


ment and torture. Not only writing and action, but speech 
and thought were watched with a malignant vigilance which 
sycophants applauded as administrative vigour. In the 
only literature which was tolerated, in official addresses, in 
sermons, and in catechisms, abject submission to the “adored 
“ Sovereign ” was inculcated as the chief duty of Neapolitan 
humanity. From 1848 to 1860, hypocrisy was almost the only 
vice which was regarded as superfluous in a system of avowed 
and boasted despotism. It was not until a garrison of 
25,000 troops at Palermo had capitulated to a few hundred 
irregulars that Francis IL, still walking in the footsteps of 
FERDINAND, promulgated a Constitution for his remaining 
dominions. If it had been a time for verbal discussions, his 
subjects might have objected that the Constitution of 1848 

was still legally in force; but it would have been absurd for 
friends or enemies to dwell on a concession which was evi- 
dently extorted by the immediate approach of danger. It is 
on this paltry sop offered to revolution that the Bourson 

apologist now relies in contrasting the ex-K1no’s liberal sen- 

timents with the harsh measures attributed to the new 

Government of Italy. One dynasty has for twelve years 
maintained a Constitution in defiance of all obstacles, and in 

despite of the bribes which were expressly offered by Austria. 

On the other hand, Ferpivanp and Francis have main- 
tained a naked despotism during the whole of the same 

period ; yet the inhabitants of Naples are now asked to re- 

cover their liberties by once more substituting the perjured 

Bourson race for the only Royal House in Italy which 

has ever been true to the nation. The lamentations of King 

Francis for the lost liberties of his people are neither more 

nor less impudent than the solicitude of Prince Lucien 

Murar for the unbiassed exercise of universal suffrage. 

It is not improbable that disorder in the Abruzzi, or in 
other back ward provinces, may assume the colour of Royalism, 
but the greater part of the kingdom, though it contributed 
little to its own emancipation, sufficiently proved its aversion 
to the fallen dynasty. The whole of Sicily is unanimous in 
its aversion to the Bourson race, and the Calabriags, with 
their priests at their head, everywhere welcomed the fol- 
lowers of GARIBALDI when the Liberator marched unopposed 
on the capital. The relics of legitimist loyalty will scarcely 
form the nucleus of a serious reaction. It is not easy to 
understand how the besieged Court of Gaeta is provided 
with money, and it is evident that a king without a territory 
must‘sooner or later come to the end of his resources. The 
disbanded soldiers who have re-crossed the Neapolitan 
frontier from the Papal States may be sufficiently willing to 
promote disorder, but robbery in thinly-peopled mountain 
districts is an unprofitable pursuit, and armed bands cannot 
be kept together without pay. The Pope, notwithstanding 
the revival of Peter’s Pence, must find sufficient use for his 
revenue at home, and the sympathies of foreign Courts with the 
representative of legitimacy at Gaeta are by no means lik ely 
to assume a pecuniary form. The Italian Government has 
for the present no regular civil warto apprehend in the South. 

The uneasiness which prevails in all parts of the Penin- 
sula increases the probability of an early war. Hostility to 
the foreign possessor of the Venetian provinces is the only 
sentiment in which conflicting parties professedly, and for 
the most part really, agree. If the zealous adherents of Gari- 
BALDI are most forward in demanding a rupture, the Kine 
himself is probably not less earnest in the quarrel, and Count 
Cavour is aware that in actual war the control of public 
affairs must necessarily be vested in the Sovereign who is at 
the head of the military force. The Neapolitan army may 
be more safely trusted in the field against a foreign enemy 
than in quarters where it would be exposed to the solicita- 
tion of Bourson emissaries. The population of the South 
will, perhaps, learn to feel an interest in the national struggle 
under the same influences which have reconciled Lombardy 
with Piedmont. For every reason it is easier and safer for 
Italy to move than to remain stationary. The boat is more 
likely to obey her helm when she has some way upon her. 

It is difficult to judge whether the continued occupation 
of Rome by the French will ultimately tend to the benefit of 
the Italian cause. It is not advantageous that a nation 
should be forced to acknowledge its own weakness by sub- 
mitting to an irresistible aggression. By keeping his troops 
at Rome, the Emperor Narougon proclaims and proves to 
Europe that Italy is not yet finally consolidated into an 
independent State. On the other hand, the foreign oceupa- 
tion stimulates the patriotic sympathies of all Italians, and it 
has effectually prevented even the shadow of a reaction on 
religious or ecclesiastical pretexts. Whatever differences may 
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vail on political questions, Piedmont and Naples are agreed 

in regarding the Pops in the midst of the French bayonets as 
a public enemy. For a year, the self-satisfied old man has 
been urging every Catholic Power in succession to assist in 
the slaughter of his countrymen, and while he is himself 
safe from reprisals, he aids in prolonging civil war by 
forwarding suecour to Gaeta. The friends of Italian unity 
have sometimes feared the tendency of a possible religious 
schism to divide the nation into two hostile parties. It now 
seems that antipathy to the temporal power of the Popr 
is too general to give cause for a nominal secession. ‘The 
foreign prelates who denounce the spoliation of the Holy 
See include an entire Catholic nation in the censure which 
they affect to pronounce on heretics and apostates. The 
last Irish prelate who has published the results of his Roman 
rience finds a sin consolation in the belief that 
France is still Catholic at heart, although Italy may be 
faithless. Provided the Pore is maintained on his throne, 
it is nothing to a selfish priest whether he reigns by the 
consent of his countrymen or by the permission of a foreign 
conqueror. It will soon be difficult to find a potentate who 
ean be trusted by the Church. Naporeon ITT. has forfeited 
the good will which attended his usurpation, and the Emperor 
of Ausrrta has just demanded the abolition of the monstrous 
Concordat which he concluded under priestly and feminine in- 
fluence only five or six years ago. Yet it would be better to 
trust either to a legitimate bigot or toa calculating adventurer 
than to rely on so broken a reed as the orthodoxy of the 
French nation. The Emperor Napoteon is perfectly aware 
that his concessions to the clergy at most secured him the 
support of a small fraction of the population. The remainder 
were willing that the Government should cajole the priest- 
hood, but subserviency to Rome would be od resented by 
the great body of Frenchmen. The suppression of convents 
in Umbria will be best appreciated by the inhabitants of the 
province, for Papal institutions are nowhere so thoroughly 
odious as in their proper home. France entertains little good 
will to the political regeneration of Italy ; but the overthrow 
of ecclesiastical domination will be applauded alike by Im- 
perialists and by the scattered partisans of Constitutional 
freedom. 


ENGLISH OPINION AND;THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


ITTLE as Englishmen are aware of it, there is no doubt 
that England is exercising material influence over the 
crisis in the United States, It may almost be asserted that, 
if the comuiercial affairs of this country were other than they 
are, there would be no secession from the Union. The States 
which have seceded, or which meditate secession, have evi- 
dently made a very simple calculation. They estimate that 
the value of England to them, and of their produce to England, 
would be very largely increased if they formed a separate 
Southern Confederaey. Cotton, sent directly from New 
Orleans or Charleston to Liverpool, and paid for directly in 
English manufactures, is seen to be a very different thing 
from cotton which is hindered from being directly exchanged 
the protective tariff which is now imposed on the 
South by Northern votes. The planters have therefore made 
up their minds that we are to spin and weave, and to forge 
iron for them, und they to grow infinite bales of cotton for 
us; and if any part of the Southern staple is wanted by the 
Northern States, they must purchase it at a fair price, in- 
stead of buying it with flimsy manufactures, artificially 
forced into value hy protective legislation. Up to this point, 
it must be acknowledged there are few flaws in the reasoning. 
The politicians of the South have not perhaps sufliciently 
taken inte account the uneasiness which would pervade this 
country if it were entirely dependent on an exclusively slave- 
holding community, and the perpetual difficulties in inter- 
national relations which would probably be its consequence ; 
but they are doubtless right in supposing that their cotton 
would be taken, and that their inde nee, once assured, 
would be respected in all formal transactions. But darker 
hopes than these lie behind. The European demand for cotton 
is practically unlimited, and the seceding States would be able 
to sell as much of this coveted commodity as they could get 
land to produce and negroes to cultivate. Land, however, 
is a drug with them, so that the difficulty of growing cotton 
is reduced to the difficulty of procuring slaves. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that they hope to revive the African slave- 
trade. An attempt to renew it could only be delayed by the 
Central or Slave-breeding States, if should ultimately 
join in the secession. But Virginia, ,and Ten- 


nessee, deprived of the support of the North, would not long 
make head against the eager cupidity of the cotton-planting 
interest; and it is likely that, before a twelvemonth had 
elapsed from the dissolution of the Union, England would be 
offered the great bribe of cheap cotton in exchange for the 
withdrawal of her squadrons from the Coast of Africa and 
the Gulf. 

The implicit belief of most Americans, and of nearly all 
Europeans, that selfishness is the mainspring of English 
policy—a belief strengthened by the conventional cant of our 
diplomacy, and seconded, doubtless, by the language which the 
Manchester correspondents of the planters occasionally hold 
in private—has naturally begotten an impression of the 
venality of every sentiment we profess. ere seem, how- 
ever, to be a few men, even in the Southern States, who 
understand us better than this, though without liking us the 
more. While one of President Bucnanan’s Ministers, Mr. 
Coss, has resigned for the pu of aiding the secession of 
Georgia, his native State, Fioyp, of Virginia 
—has published a sort of manifesto against the dissolution 
of the Union. Mr. Froyp’s sole instrument of dissuasion is 
abuse of England. Fouler vituperation than this gentleman, 
who is still Secretary at War, has put on paper never flowed 
from human pev. It reads as if it might have been indited 
by Mr. Mrrcuett in the delirium of yellow fever. But amid 
all his ravings, which may be taken as merely proving the 
favour with which England is for the moment regarded by 
the Secessionists, Mr. Froyp is constant to the assertion 
that we are sincere in our hostility to slavery. Vile as are our 
crimes, we are not dishonest in our abolitionism, which, in- 
deed, properly considered, is a crime worse than all. The 
wretchedest cockney—* cockney” is this Cabinet Minister's 
general term for an Englishman—a hundred times more 
miserable than the fat and well-cared-for negro, is never- 
theless sincerely anxious that the negro should be frée. 
Mr. Fioyy accordingly warns his Southern brethren that 
they are surrendering themselves to a delusion. England 
will never consent to the revival of the Slave-trade. The 
probability, indeed, is that she will assist the Black Republi- 
cans of the North in preparing a crusade against the new 
Southern confederacy, and fill up the eup of her iniquities by 
contributing to produce a servile war. 

Mr. FLoyp is most unquestionably right in his principal 
position, and another distinguished convert has, we observe, 
declared himself, within the last few weeks, in favour of the 
same view. M. Turers, after a life spent in attributing the 
anti-slavery policy of England to the worst motives, has, in his 
latest volume, admitted that she has always been perfectly sin- 
cere. He cannot help insinuating that so long ago as 1815 we 
had some notion that the suppression of the Slave-trade would 
be injurious to America—though, in fact, the United States 
themselves had abolished it six or seven years before ; but he 
allows that England, “excited by preachings,” had already 
condemned slavery, and he points out that the clever diplo- 
matists at the Congress of Vienna cheated her out of some 
important advantages by playing on her foolish fanaticism. 
It is, in truth, absolutely certain that any policy will mis- 
earry which assumes that England can be coaxed or bribed 
into connivance at the extension of slavery. The popular 
feeling of the country may be extravagant in degree, and in- 
opportune in its manifestations, but it is quite settled. The 
utmost which the seceding States could obtain from us 
would be the acknowledgment of their flag, and even 
that concession would not be as easily granted as an 
American correspondent of the Times seems to imagine ; for 
a friendly Government would always be obliged to take into 
account the light in which the still cohering United States 
would regard the recognition of the seceders. Indeed, the 
English Foreign Office could scarcely fail to see that to 
acknowledge the independence of the Southern Confede 
without conditions would, in effect, be to re-establish the 
Slave-trade. It is quite true that, as Mr. Bucnanan boasts, 
England has now admitted the non-existence of the Right 
of Search during time of peace, but she has done so 
in reliance on the treaty which binds the Americans to 
keep up an African squadron of their own. But with the 
new Southern Republic there would be no Treaty ; and even 
if ss awd opinion allowed its Government to make one 
(which would certainly not be the case), it would’ have no 
ships of its own to station in the African waters. As soon 
as the secession is accomplished, the whole fleet of slavers will 
probably hoist Southern colours; and if this flag be once 
acknowledged, not one of them can be legally touched. It 
is evident, in short, that the dissolution of the United 
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States, so far from being hailed as a profitable transaction, 
will be lamented in this country, both as the premature 
failure of a great experiment, and asa probable source of 
grave diplomatic embarrassments. Our interests, doubtless, 
will counsel us to confine ourselves to rejoicing over the 
opening of the cotton market, and there will be some among 
us who will bid us shut our eyes and see what Mumbo 
Jumbo will send us. But it has been proved before now that 
the contemners of national honour are not always prophets 
even in their own cotton-spinning counties, and the nation 
may be trusted to consent to almost any sacrifice rather than 
that the Slave-trade should exceed its present inevitable 
limits. 


JUDICIAL COURTESIES. 


HERE is nothing which the practical good sense of 
society condemns more heartily than carping comments 
on the manner in which justice is administered by digni- 
taries who, as a body, command and deserve the respect and 
confidence of every class. Now and then, at very rare in- 
tervals, a spiteful newspaper article or Parliamentary inter- 
pellation may be directed against one or another of the 
judges, but in most instances the failure of such attacks has 
been as conspicious as it was when the perversity of an 
opinionated sheriff was made the handle for an ineffectual 
assault upon Mr. Justice Buacksury. The Bench does not 
enjoy this immunity from comment from any absolute in- 
fallibility on its part, but for the twofold reason that its duties 
are performed, upon the whole, as judicial duties are per- 
formed in no other country in the world, and that society, 
having the services of such men as adorn the English Bench, 
is wise enough not to shake their influence and repute by 
petty and uncalled-for criticism. It is obvious that the rela- 
tions between the judges and the public cannot retain this very 
desirable tone if it becomes the practice for judges themselves 
to send to the newspapers sarcastic criticisms on each other's 
conduct. Practically, this is what Lord CampBe.t has re- 
cently done in the comments which he made upon the form 
and manner of the judgments of Vice-Chancellor Pace 
Woop. We refer to the observations in the Lonp Cuancet- 
Lor’s judgment in the case of Burcu v. Bricut, which were 
as plainly addressed to the Z'imes as the speech of any Yankee 
stump orator was ever addressed to Bunkum. In this in- 
stance Lord Campsett has himself broken through the rule 
which makes judicial dignity a screen against public criticism, 
and has invited the discussion which, without such sanction, 
we should be disposed to think unseemly. 

To make the CHAaNcELLOR’s remarks intelligible, it should 
be premised that the case which led to them arose out of a 
partnership dispute in which complicated accounts had to 
be gone into with reference to the working of certain patents, 
the different partners taking very diverse views and giving 
very conflicting evidence as to the understandings and agree- 
ments by which their interests in the patents were to be 
determined. The whole dispute was one of those tangled 
and tiresome wrangles which no one but a judge could endure 
to listen to. The Vice-CHANcEeLLor made a decree deciding 
some of the disputed points and referring others for further 
inquiry, and this decree Lord CampBet. affirmed in every 
particular, holding, not only that the results which were 
arrived at were correct, but that, in leaving the remaining 
matters to abide the issue of further investigation, the 
Vice-CHancettor had taken the only course which the 
state of the evidence left open to him. It happens to be 
the practice of Vice-Chancellor Woop, as it was of Lord 
Expon and other distinguished Equity Judges, to deliver 
unwritten judgments, and all who are familiar with his 
Court know that it is also his practice never to pass over 
an argument or a piece of evidence which has been seriously 
relied on by the side against which he decides without explain- 
ing the precise degree of weight which he is disposed to attach 
to it. The necessary consequence of going thus conscien- 
tiously through the whole of a complicated case is, that the 
judgment is inevitably long ; and this, coupled with the com- 
parative looseness of all extempore speaking, makes the 
verbatim shorthand notes less easy reading than a highly- 
elaborated essay, which should flow on smoothly to the final 
decision without turning to the right or to the left to discuss 
the scores of collateral points which the ingenuity of counsel 
may have raised during the argument. 

There may be some room for question which of these two 
methods ought to be preferred. There are abundant ex- 
amples of both to be found recorded. There is Lord Expon, 


for instance, who followed the extempore discursive plan, 
while Lord BroveHaw, on the other hand, always delivered 
finished essays, the language of which was above reproof. Lord 
CampBELL prefers the latter method, and it is easy to under- 
stand how naturally it must commend itself to an appellate 
judge. ‘The very language with which Lord CampBELL 
commenced his attack upon one of the most distinguished 
judges who have ever adorned the Equity Bench betrays the 
feeling which prompted his ill-judged criticism. He com- 
plained that his attention was diverted from the main 
questions in the case by elaborate and minute disquisitions 
as to the bearing of contradictory evidence on subordinate 
points, and by following the devious paths by which the final 
conclusion was at last reached ; and hesuggested that he might, 
without impropriety, remark that he should have preten. j of 
the appeal with less labour to himself, and more satisfactorily 
and confidently, had the judgment been more condensed. 
That a terse written judgment would have assisted the 
CHANCELLOR in mastering the difficulties of the case may be 
conceded, but it is not so clear that the accident which has 
subjected the decisions of so eminent an equity judge as Vice- 
Chancellor Woop to the revision of his present chief removes 
the impropriety of such observations as the CHANCELLOR in- 
dulged in. It always has been, and we believe always must 
be, an open question, to be decided by each judge for himself, 
whether he will use the extempore or the written form in 
delivering his judgments ; but it never has been an open 
question whether one judge can, with decency and propriety, 
administer a public rebuke to another for a practice which 
has not been found inconsistent with the most efficient dis- 
charge of his duties, 

All that a Court of Appeal has to do is to reconsider the 
decree of the subordinate tribunal, to affirm it where it is 
right, and to vary it where it is supposed to be wrong. To 
enable it to do so, it has a right to ex that the decree 
should be condensed and explicit, and Lord Campers does 
not pretend that the actual decree which he affirmed was in 
any degree wanting in these necessary qualities. An appel- 
late judge has no right to exact more than this. The decree 
itself, and not the judgment, is the subject of appeal, and if 
Lord Campsext, for his own convenience, thought it right to 
consult the short-hand notes which had been taken by the 
parties to the cause for their own satisfaction, he had no 
right to complain that the observations which fell from the 
subordinate Court were not cast into a mould of official pre- 
cision. It is the practice in many countries for judicial decrees 
te embody formally, by way of preface, a condensed statement 
of the reasons on which the decision has been grounded. This 
is not the English custom, and the explanatory judgment, 
whether oral or written, which may accompany a decree, is 
not in strictness brought before the Court of Appeal at all. 
If a subordinate judge wrote his judgments, it would be a 
mere matter of courtesy to furnish a copy to the appellate 
tribunal, and in criticising the private short-hand notes which 
he employed for his own assistance, Lord CAMPBELL was 
stepping altogether beyond his proper judicial functions, and 
taking formal and public cognizance of a matter which was 
not officially before him. There have been times when 
superior and inferior judges have indulged in mutual sar- 
casms and recriminations, to the scandal, if not to the 
detriment, of the administration of justice. There is 
happily no probability that Lord Campsett’s gratuitous 
observations will provoke any retort from the judge whom 
he has selected for attack, but the seemliness of the pro- 
vocation is not increased by the dignified silence with which 
it has been received. 

Our observations in no degree depend on the opinion 
which may be formed of the desirableness of having judg- 
ments prepared in a written form; but it is remarkable 
that the particular case on which Lord CampBeLt e 
his observations was one on which it would have been a 
cruel waste of time for any judge to compose an elaborate 
essay. Where important points of law have to be settled, it 
is most desirable that the judgments which are to remain 
recorded for the use of future Courts should be well rea- 
soned and free from obscurity ; and a judgé who cannot 
secure these qualities without committing his views to 
writing, may fairly be expected to undergo the labour 
which this practice would involve. But it so happens that 
since Vice-Chancellor Woop has been upon the Bench 
the important legal questions decided in his Court have been 
more numerous than in any other branch of the Court of Chan- 
cery, and, unwritten though they were, his reported judgments 
are free fica the obecarity which has been some- 
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times complained of in the decisions of very eminent judges. 


It is only a few weeks since Lord Campsett himself 
pronounced one of the judgments of Vice-Chancellor Woop 
on a much vexed question of mercantile law to be so able 
and exhaustive as to render it wholly unnecessary that he 
should say more, when affirming it on appeal, than that he 
—_ not only with the conclusion, but with every word of 

e reasoning on which it was founded. This is the well-known 
character of the legal decisions of the judge whom Lord 
Campsett has thought fit to assail, and all who are familiar 
with the reported decisions of Vice-Chancellor Pace Woop 
know that, whatever it may be to differently constituted 
minds, previous in writing is not in his case 
essential to the deiivery of a sound and exhaustive judgment. 
The class of cases to which Lord Campse.t’s remarks apply 
stand on avery different footing. Where conflicting evidence 
has to be deait with there is room for every possible treat- 
ment, from thereasonless verdict of a jury to the elaborate dis- 
quisition which gave Lord Campse.. so much annoyance. A 
judge who decides in his own breast both upon Jawand fact can- 
not with decency avoid assigning his reasons for giving more or 
less credit to this or that witness, or for drawing one or another 
inference from admitted facts. On what principle ought he to 
proceed? Should he reveal all the mental process that Lord 
CAMPBELL, with scant describes as the wanderings of 
the judicial mind, or should he studiously withhold all that 
tells against his decision, and dress up a neat argument in 
favour of the view which he thinks right, without conde- 
scending to notice the considerations which may have been 
pressed on the other side? Lord Campne.t evidently in- 
clines to the system of producing a plausible rather than an 
exhaustive judgment upon facts; but whatever may be the 
convenience of this treatment, it is scarcely possible for a 
man of a thoroughly judicial and severely conscientious 
mind. The comments upon facts and evidence which are 
expected from an Equity judge are properly to be compared, 
not to the legal judgments of Courts in Banco, but to the 
summing up of a Nisi Prius judge. A Vice Chancellor, in 
fact, for the satisfaction of the parties to the cause, sums up 
the evidence to himself just as a common law judge does to 
a jury, and when Lord CampBELL appeals to his own practice 
as a common law judge, he should be prepared to say that 
the long summings-up which he has often found occasion 
to address to a jury ought to have been reduced into 
neatly condensed written statements, from which all nicely 
balanced considerations should have been carefully excluded. 

Whatever be the conclusion arrived at as to the advantages 
of written judgments—and they are perhaps not small—it 
would be monstrous to exact an elaborate written essay 
upon the evidence in every dispute in which opposing parties 
may be led to give contradictory accounts of what they 
agreed to do and what they expected to get. Such a case 
was Burcu ». Bricut. And even if we adopted as a general 
rule Lord Campse.’s preference for written judgments on 
serious points of law, we should still be unable to see the 
wisdom of applying the same rule to mere squabbles about 
facts, or the propriety of making uncalled-for observations 
upon a judge whose reputation is too well established to be 
shaken, even now when it is publicly proclaimed that he does 
not do all that he might do to relieve the Chancellor from 
the labour of considering for himself the merits of the 
eases which may come before him on appeal. 


THE BONN PROSECUTION. 


‘VERY friend of Prussia must allow that the affair 
which began with the arrest of Colonel Macpona.p, 

and has now ended in the Bonn prosecution, was a very un- 
fortunate one. According to our notions, the Prussian 
official world was wrong throughout. There was no case 
whatever against Colonel Macpoxautp. The official who 
ted him was grossly insulting to the English generally, 

and those of our countrymen at Bonn who protested against 
his language were quite right in doing so. Substantially, 
this has been acknowledged by the Prussian Government. 
Méuter, the author of the outrage against the English, has 
received a severe reproof from his official superiors ; aud the 
Minister of Justice with whose sanction such men as 
Méxier had been appointed to legal posts has been com- 
pelled to resign. But the Prussian Government never does 
anything with energy or completeness ; and although it has 


perhaps done as much as could have been expected, it has 
done it so as to produce very little good impression either 
here or in Germany, Much too little pains 


been taken 


to show that a public insult to England on the part of 
a subordinate is sure to meet with punishment and open 
reproof. But probably in this last matter of the Bonn pro- 
secution the hands of the Prussian Government were tied. 
Mé.1eR took advantage of the law, and the law was in his 
favour. The residents at Bonn who inserted in the papers 
a protest against his language, reflected on him, it was said, 
in his official capacity, and any reflection on any official is 
punishable in Germany. We in England have no notion of 
the sacredness with which all officials are invested on the 
Continent. If an English functionary exceeds the legal 
bounds of his office, he is responsible, like any private citizen. 
This is the most important perhaps of all the ‘guarantees of 
English liberty. Any one can sue any official before a civil 
tribunal. The English residents saw in MétierR a vulgar 
reckless fellow, who took advantage of his little twopenny- 
halfpenny authority to insult persons belonging to a nation 
of which he was jealous. They were not going to stand his 
insolence, and so, like Britons, they wrote to a couple of news- 
papers and expressed their feelings. The judge of the tribunal 
before which they have now been brought explained to them 
that they ought to have forwarded a remonstrance to the 
Prussian Government. They knew better. They were well 
aware that the end of such a remonstrance would have been 
a polite note from a junior clerk, informing them that their 
communication had been received, and would be taken into 
consideration. But, unfortunately, although they were quite 
right in making their protest as public as the insult which 
had called it forth, they were guilty of a technical breach of 
the law. The Prussian law, like the law of almost every 
Continental State, treats all the acts of every official as 
beyond criticism. Some of our countrymen have therefore 
been condemed to pay a fine, and there the matter rests. 
We hope that no one, either German or Englishman, will be 
foolish enough to rake up the sleeping embers. The Rev. 
Mr. ANDERSON, in a very sensible speech, disfigured perhaps 
by a little irrelevant eloquence on national law, promised that 
this should be so, and pointedly disclaimed any wish to 
offend his German neighbours or to court notoriety by 
holding himself out as a victim. ‘The sooner the whole 
subject is forgotten the better. 

There is, however, one set of persons who may ponder 
over these proceedings with profit, and find an ample subject 
of meditation in them. The Liberal party in the Prussian 
Chambers may see in the Bonn prosecution a very convine- 
ing proof that more of the popular fibre is wanted in the 
institutions of their country. They cannot make Prussia 
what it ought to be unless it is really free, and no country 
can be really free which is bound hand and foot by a 
bureaucracy. Count Persieny has lately treated us to a 
discussion on what is meant by a free press, and opinions 
appear to differ on so plain a matter of fact as the issue 
whether treason is gagged in Ireland. But there is one 
sense in which a press rust be free, if it is todo any good. It 
must be free to criticise the conduct of officials. The Prussian 
Liberals need not trouble themselves with the vexed parts of 
the controversy. Here is one simple aim, to attain which they 
must exert all their strength. Unless they secure some power 
stronger than that of the official hierarchy, they cannot escape 
from the narrowness which a bureaucracy enforces, and from 
the lethargy which itinspires. But to attain this step in the 
freedom of the press, the Prussian Liberals must make a 
great general move, and claim an active part in the govern- 
ment of the State. What Prussia wants at this moment 
is some impulsive force which shall make it move in the 
right path. All things are ready for the movement, but 
there is no one to start the ball. As Germany looks on 
at the dangers through which Austria is passing, she is 
awakened gradually and against her will to the conscious- 
ness that some new form of German unity must be quickly 
discovered, and that Prussia ought to be the inventor. Every 
day reveals the necessity for the existence of some power 
which shall force a new order of things upon the nation. 
Germany—or, at least, all that is liberal, rising, powerful, 
hopeful in Germany—-calls out loudly that such Soverei 
as the Elector of Hesse shall be left to settle his little 
account with his indignant subjects, that the Germans of 
Schleswig shall be relieved from the oppression to which, in 
defiance of the most precise undertakings, they are dail 
subjected by the Danish Government, and that such cnatidle 
as the base surrender of Count Terexy by Saxony shall be 
wiped out in the punishment they deserve. The Prussian 
nation is prepared, as the last election showed, for a move 
which at home shall put an end to a police system such as 
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that revealed in the Srizszr prosecution, and which abroad 
shall make Prussia the representative of the National and 
Liberal party in Germany. Everything is ready ; but there 
is no one to begin. The Recent, with all his merits, is not 
the man to inaugurate a new policy ; nor, in a Constitutional 
country, is it desirable that the nation should be exclusively 
guided by the occupant of the throne. The Ministry are 
, useful, timid, well-meaning men ; but are quite un- 

ual to the crisis in which they are placed. Perhaps it 


~ would be difficult for the moment to find a better set 3 and 


they might, perhaps, act their part with tolerable success if 
they were driven forward by the influence of a compact 
Liberal majority in the Lower House, resolved on a definite 
policy, and determined to carry it out at all hazards. The 
majority exists. The Lower Chamber is decidedly and un- 
mistakeably Liberal ; and the general policy of the party is 
perfectly agreed on. But, hitherto, they have hung back, 
thinking it unfair and unwise to press too hardly on a new 
Ministry and a well-disposed Sovereign. The time for 
waiting is now over. Things are at a deadlock in Prussia, 
and nothing but a good hearty push from the Liberal party 
will ever set them going. 

While the trial of Colonel Macponap was going on, the 
German Liberals were at first zealous partisans of the English, 
and their newspapers spoke as warmly as the English press in 
condemnation of Miiier. But, after the Zimes had made 
its random and reckless attacks ou everything Prussian, they 
turned round, and felt themselves deeply injured. We are, 
of course, very glad that they care so much for England and 
wish so heartily to stand well with us, But we wish, for 
their sakes, that they were not quite so sensitive. We wish 
they stood on a rather more independent footing, and pursued 
a straightforward, liberal policy, without thinking too much 
of our passing criticism. It would be a great gain to them 
if they could but understand that portion of the English 
press which the Zimes represents. They must succeed, and 
then the Z'%imes will take them up. That is the whole secret. 
Prussia, to inspire respect, must act. ‘The ordinary English- 
man wants to see her triumphant, at the head of Germany, 
laying down the law in Denmark, giving the Royal jailer of 
Saxony a slap in the face, and then he will respect and 
admire her. Even her constant friends must acknow- 
ledge that, if there is anything great in the Prussian nation, 
it is about time the nation showed it. There are many great 
things and many little things which honest Prussians agree 
with Englishmen in thinking requisite. They must show they 
are really capable of imposing a Liberal policy on their own 
Ministers; and there are at the other end of the scale some 
trifles in which we should very. gladly see an improvement. 
We cannot conceal from ourselves, however much we admire 
the Prussians generally, that Prussian officials are very dis- 
agreeable, that Prussian tribunals are too much under the 
guidance of the police, that the police have no clear ideas 
about keeping out of other people’s houses, and that the 
whole course of the Rhine, both within and without the 
Prussian territories, swarms with a very pestilent set of 
harpies, who not only cheat you, but frown on you while 
they do it. The remedy for the lesser evils of Prussia is, we 
believe, the same as for the greater ones. The country wants 
an impetus towards freedom, and a press that dares discuss 
small grievances as well as great wrongs. It wants, in short, 
a set of politicians who are not afraid, and a set of news- 
papers with equal boldness. The newspapers are sure to 
come if the politicians can but be discovered ; and it is im- 
possible to say how much the future of Germany must 
depend on the fact whether a sufficient number of such men 
show themselves ready for their work during the approaching 
session of the Prussiun Chambers. 


LEATHER AND MONEY. 


A’ all times, except during the paroxysms of a commercial 
crisis, it is the comnion habit to hug the belief that trade 
is in a particularly sound condition. On the eve of the great 
smash of 1857, the most intelligent and best-informed mer- 
cantile authorities were satisfied that the hardness of the 
times was merely temporary, and that matters must come 
right again, because the large trade which had been carried 
on for a year or more was almost entirely free from any 
taint of rottenness, The banks who granted, and the firms 
who asked for discount, were quite confident that all the bills 
which passed from hand to hand were, with few exceptions, 
the representatives of genuine transactions; and the notion 


that accommodation-paper was largeiy afloat would have 


been indignantly scouted by the whole commercial commu- 
nity, from the little dabbler in 100/. bills to the ificent 
houses whose transactions were measured by hundreds of 
thousands, The event proved the fallacy of these estimates ; 
and, as one house after another came toppling down, the same 
story was repeated, ad nauseam, of a gigantic system of trading 
upon Paper, which, instead of being the symbol of value, repre- 
sented nothing but the mutual indebtedness of insolvent 
friends. One consolation only remained when the crisis was 
fairly weathered. The storm had been so severe that it was 
incredible that any but the stoutest and the soundest trees 
could have escaped destruction. Firms of the highest repute 
had failed by scores and hundreds, but the ground was cleared, 
and those that remained were of that choice order whose 
acceptances were as trustworthy as the promises of the 
Bank of England. The old rottenness was purged, and there 
was a certain respite of years before the commercial world 
could become ripe or rotten enough for another crisis. 
There is undoubtedly much that is plausible in this con- 
solatory view of affairs, and in spite of recent revelations no 
reason is as yet apparent for doubting the general soundness 
of trade. There has been steady and apparently wholesome 
expansion, something approaching at times to decided pressure, 
butno general symptoms at all indicative of troubles to come. 
Nevertheless, the ground of confidence which has been so im- 
plicitly relied on is considerably shaken by the extraordinary 
revelations in the bankruptcy of Messrs. Laurence and 
Mortimer. We know now what has hitherto been thought 
impossible—that a huge network of insolvent establishments 
may be supported by such financial ingenuity as that on 
which Mr. Laurence prided himself, not only without 
actual failure, but in the highest commercial repute, upon 
mutual accommodation alone, and that the game may be so 
skilfully played as to enable the confederates to weather 
triumphantly two successive crises as sharp as those of 
1847 aud 1857. This great success was achieved by the 
talent of Mr. Laurence, with no other adventitious aid 
than the name of a firm which boasted considerable antiquity, 
and which had once, to all appearance, been as respectable as 
any house in London. Mr. Laurence himself was admitted 
into the partnership thirty-six years ago, and until the death 
of Mr. SrreaTFIELD in 1846, the transactions seem to have 
been quite legitimate and straightforward. The survivi 
partners had really, or nominally, a capital of 40,000/., one-half 
of which, according to Mr. Lavrence’s account, disappeared 
in the troubles of 1847. In fact, the case was much worse than 
this ; for debt after debt had to be written off as bad, and when 
the result was finally ascertained in 1850, Mr. Laurence 
had a capital in the firm of some 6000l., while bis partner 
Mortmer had rather less than nothing This was a des- 
perate state of circumstances for a firm supposed to be 
doing a giguntic business, but Mr. Laurence’s ingenuity was 
equal to the occasion. The first thing was to provide a 
suitable number of “channels of discount,” and this was a 
matter ofno difficulty. Any bank thought itan honour to give 
gold to anyamount for theacceptances of STREATFIELD and Co., 
and the privilege was accorded, in some instances, at the 
earnest solicitations of the discounters themselves. The 
banking list was unexceptionable. There was the Bank of 
England to begin with, then ALEXANDERS and OVERENDS, 
the Bank of London, and the General Discount Company, 
and about twenty more highly substantial establishments, 
who, of course, would not dream ef soiling their fingers with 
accommodation paper. The supply of cash being assured, 
it only remained to provide the paper, and it was absolutely 
necessary that Mr. Laurence should be able to satisfy the 
bankers that his bills were the real article, with “ leather at 
“the bottom of every one of them.” The miserable device of 
smaller practitioners, who get their acceptances done by an 
unknown staff according to a regular tariff of half-a-crown per 
cent., would never do for transactions on the scale designed by 
SrreaTFIELDand Co. It wasessential thatinappearance the bills 
should be drawn “upon tanners against hides,” to use Mr. 
Laurence’s graphic description of his own fancy paper. 
There was only one way of doing this, and that was to 
create an affiliated system of firms, having their tanyards 
and their stock-in-trade, figuring in the world as inde 
pendent mea of substance, but, in reality, having no 
rate identity from and Co. themselves. 
without capital were set up all over the kingdom with funds 
supplied by the great house of SrreatrieLp aud Co. These 
gentlemen, having no capital of their own, had no 
difficulty in lending hundreds of thousands of pounds to 
their clients in order to enable them to keep up the appear- 
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ance of wealth. The subordinate firms had a pleasant life 
of it while it lasted. SrreatFreLp and Co, bought for them 
and sold for them, and drew upon them for the balances 
which became due on the transactions. The local estab- 
lishments sent in once a week the little list of their require- 
ments, and SrReaTFieLD and Co. furnished the money 
without complaint. Naturally, all the dependent firms 
becamé heavily in debt to the central house, one owing 
20,0001,, another 40,000/., apother 100,000/.,, and even 
larger amounts than these. Nothing could be more legitimate 
than for a London firm to draw against the indebtedness of 
its customers, and the supplies of money were furnished by 
drafts which bore the names of SrreatrieLp and Co. and 
their local representatives, and which were eagerly discounted 
by the Banks which competed for the business of the great 
leather house. 

Almost all the leather dealings of the whole set of firms 
were more or Jess disastrous speculations, but this was of no 
consequence whatever. They served their purpose as the 
foundation of “ good trade bills,” and whether a few thou- 
sands were lost or gained made no appreciable difference in 
the standing of the firm. Besides the discounting facilities 
obtained by it, this simple mode of procedure had the advan- 
tage of continually swelling the capital of the principal firm. 
In substance, the theory of the scheme was to divide the iden- 
tity of Srreatriztp and Co. into two departments—the one 
to represent wealth, the other to be debited with the con- 
stantly increasing deficiency. The aggregate liabilities were 
vastly in excess of the assets, but by crediting the central 
establishment with large sums due from the attendant firms, 
the capital shown by Mr. Lavurence’s books continually in- 
creased. It is true that the liabilities of the firm under the 
name of its provincial agents still more rapidly increased ; 
but so long as SrreaTFievD and Co. kept them afloat, it 
was a matter of no importance whether they nominally 
owed among them one or many hundreds of thousands 
more than they could pay. Obviously the great defect of 
the plan was, that it required a continually increasing scale 
of operations, and the time could not but come at last when 
the market would be fully saturated with leather bills. The 
great merit of Mr. Laurence was in staving off this 
calamity, and living in the highest commercial repute and 
prosperity for ten years after all his capital was gone ; and 
this notwithstanding the occurrence of the crisis of 1857.. 
At a time when really solid firms were involved in the 
general crash, SrREATFIELD and Co. held up their heads 
firmly, and their paper was taken in the worst of times, 
without a doubt or a question. But the effort necessary to 
get through the crisis hurried on the inevitable conclusion, 
and, at the end of three years more, the failure of one of the 
firms which had lived on Messrs. SrreaTFIELD’s support 
started the suspicion which at last compelled even Mr. 
Lavrence to throw up his hand, and to confess that he and 
his associates were insolvent for an almost unprecedented 
amount. 

It is a proud thing for a country to produce so much finan- 
cial ingenuity ; and the only drawback is that there seems to 
be no possible safeguard against the perpetual repetition of 
the same tactics, and no means, even on the morrow of a crisis, 
of assuring ourselves that society is for the moment safe from 
the rapacity of impostors who prey upon the confidence which 
is the life of commerce. 


PLUM-PUDDING. 
England a vast quantity of plum-puddin 
has been eaten this week. Some people have turkeys onl 
some have roast beef to precede the polding ; but every one 
thinks plum-pudding indispensable. So convinced is the Eng- 


.. lish world of the impessibility and indecorum of getting through 


Christmas without a plum-pudding, that the grocers in the 
smaller streets of London are in the habit of instituting plum- 
pudding clubs, and invite the poor, by a series of small weekly 
payments begun in the summer or early autumn, to save 
enough to procure this one indispensable dainty. People who 
save for nothing else will save for this. Plum-pudding may, 


- therefore, stand for the great symbol of things eaten to honour 


perenr occasions; and it is wonderful how very much eating 
s to do with the honour paid to great days of religious obser- 
vance. Of the three great feasts of the Church, Christmas and 
Easter are much the most thought of in the popular mind, be- 
cause there is something special and appropriate to eat on them ; 
and although Easter is by far the greater day in its Christian 
significance, yet Christmas outweighs it in general estimation, 
because, among other reasons, plum-pudding is so much more 
accessible than lamb. How much cating and drinking 
fill the imagination of all half-cducated persons at times like 


Christmas, and how much the notion of performing a duty enters 
into the eating and drinking, is hardly conceivable until we begin 
to put numerous little signs together. Persons who are ordina- 
nily economical launch out at times like Christmas, as a sort of 
tribute to their own self-respect. At a small road-side station, for 
example, there were seated one day this week, two respectably 
dressed women, evidently of the class of very small shopkeepers. 
One of them wasoverheard to say, ‘‘ We have got two turkeys; an 

I wanted not to have them cooked two days running, but to have 
a goose between them, but Mr. H. was not agreeable.” It was 


not, we may be sure, from motives of economy that Mr. H. was © 


not agreeable to the interposition of a goose. No man refuses goose 
whose wife will give it him. But Mr. H. felt that if he cooked 
his turkeys without intermission, he was more completelyup to the 
general level of the season. Eating, in fact, constitutes the great 
oceupation of Christmas. Mr. Dickens a few years ago took 
the pains to write Christmas up. He drew its festive side, its melo- 
dramatic side, its sentimental side. He sketched the admirable 
picture of Mr. Pickwick on the ice. He wrote beautiful para- 
graphs about King Frost and icicles and snow-wreaths. Hecom- 
posed a series of annual stories to show the special virtues which 
the poor exhibit at this period of the year. Everybody read what 
he wrote, and Christmas was glorified beyond its usual measure 
for atime. It seemed more poetical than it had done before. 
There was much truth, and much good feeling, and great fun in 
what Mr. Dickens wrote; but somehow, the sentimental exalta- 
tion of Christmas has passed away. at preceded it and ac- 
companied it has survived it ; the solid permanent love of plum- 
pudding has never varied. Eating a cheap dish, and a general 
recollection of the merciful side of the Christian religion, have 
given its peculiar character to Christmas in England for many 
centuries, and will probably continue to do so for many centuries 
more, 


A few weeks ago there camea ys en headed, “From Sydney, 


by Electric and International Telegraph,” and the telegram 


was to this effect—‘ Ale and porter are much inquired for.” 
This was what the wires had been bidden to communicate from 
the other end of the world. The simple announcement made us 
feel, as much as a folio volume could have done, that the Austra- 
lians are our brothers. We might have telegraphed back, if 
our friends over there would have ears to hear the news, that 
ale and porter are much inquired for in England! Wherever 
an Englishman goes, he is apt to inquire for his beer, and to 
express his sentiments if no beer is to be had for the asking. 
And this community of tastes in eating and drinking keeps us 
together as a nation in a wonderful way. We are not bound 
together by a religion of forms and ceremonies, and so some 
signs of common feelings must be recognised and established, 
in order to bind a nation together as strongly as the English are 
bound together. We find this mark of a common origin, this 
bond of national life, in the enthusiasm with which English- 
men, all over the world, insist on having what they think the 
correct things to eat and drink. They even keep Christmas- 
day in India, and have roast beef and plum-pudding at all 
hazards. Perhaps no dish was ever invented so wholly unsuited 
to the Tropics as plum-pudding. But the English would feel 
that they were false both to their religion and their nation if they 
omitted the sacred dish on the right day. In the same way, as 
Mr. Disraeli has informed us, the ae run up little green 
bowers in the back slums of London, by way of keeping the 
Feast of Tabernacles. That Feast was not designed to be kept 
in a cold stormy island in the Northern Seas. But the Children 
of Israel, in their dispersion, will not abandon the traditions of 
their race. A few sticks, with a handful of willow branches 
thrown over them, in a dark court in Bethnal-green, are not a 
very poetical object, nor a very near — to what the nation 
seeks to commemorate. But the philosophical novelist sees 
in them a proof of the vitality of a race which will not acknow- 
ledge that time or place can triumph over the celebration 


its accustomed ceremonials. We, too, may see in our all-per- - 
vading inquiries for ale and porter, and our determination to eat 


plum-pudding at Agra and Lahore, a sign that we are determined 
to have our own way wherever we go, and that we are a very 
vital and self-sufficing people. 

Of course all this plum-pudding has its disadvan . Every 
earthly thing has; and we cannot avoid the lot of all mortality 
by putting more plums than flour into our dish. It must be 
acknowledged that the same turn of mind which makes us anxious 
to preserve our own customs, makes us rather regardless of other 
people. The universal absorption of the English in plum-pudding 
is not a more cheerful or sociable proceeding to outsiders than 
the construction of the Bethnal-green bowers. Few persons 
are so much surprised and bewildered, and so uncomfortable, as 
Scotchmen who happen to be in England at Christmas time. All 
the rest of the year they can fancy themselves as much English 
as their neighbours; they do the same things, eat the same things, 
enjoy the same things. But when Christmas comes they are 
thoroughly out of water. All the other fish are swimming about 
happily, eating their pudding and going to church, but the 
Scotch fish lies alone, panting on the side, and wishing the 
day was over. ‘They regard it as the only tribute they can 
pay in a strange land to the Kirk of their fathers, to show 
their abhorrence of fixed seasons and appointed feasts 
by resolutely refusing to go to church on Christmas-day. On 
all other days they go to the services of the Church of England 
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with great propriety and satisfaction, but not on Christmas-day. 
This is the Ry on which they hang up their harps, and weep by 
the waters of the Thames as they think of the Kirk. They are, 
however, better off than the Jews at Babylon, as all they have 
t to do to show that they are faithful to their Scotch Jerusalem 
is to sit at home by the fire and read the paper. They naturally, 
however, complain of the dulness of the ee and mourn that 
they are cut off from all their friends. What are they to do? 
If they want to walk, there is no one to walk with. Every one 
they know is engaged with children and plum-pudding at home. 
We fear that too many of them are driven by ennui to be back- 
sliders, and that the dulness of making a protest single-handed 
too often drives them into taking turkey and plum-pudding on 
the sly, which helps them to get through the day, but which their 
native dread of Erastianism prevents their thoroughly enjoying. 


The tenacity with which the English cling to their customs in 
the way of eating and drinking also often becomes a burden to 
themselves. We are very glad that ale and porter are inquired 
for at Sydney, and that plum-pudding is made and eaten at 
Madras. It makes us feel all akin. But the English go through 
a great deal of slavery in order to make their neighbours easy 
about them. This shows itself, of course, most in dea colonies 
and dependencies which, like India and Australia, are most inti- 
mately connected with England. It is impossible that we should 
ever really colonize India, and the stronger the hold English 
habits and feelings have over the English there the better. 
Perhaps this observance of Christmas plum-pudding may have as 
strong an effect as many apparently greater things in avoiding 
the greatest curse that our possession of the country could bring 
both to India and to England—the creation of an aristocracy of 
race looking on the natives as slaves. This notion is abhorrent 
to the English in England; but abundant evidence exists that 
the English in India would soon begin to entertain it were it not 
that they are constantly acted on by the current of English 
opinion and by the wish to keep up home customs and home 
feelings. Between Australia and England the connexion is 
still wonderfully strong, considering the wealth of the 
colony and its distance from the mother country. 
England is still the standard, the hope, the arbiter of 
the Australian mind. They are anxious to be as English as 
possible. As long as they only show this by inquiring for ale 
and porter, and by eating Christmas plum-pudding, nothing 
could be more desirable. But they appear to be haunted by a 
wish to show that there is mighty fine society in the bush. An 
Australian lady, who lately visited her English relations, was 
exceedingly anxious to impress upon them that she dined every 
day at seven. That a family about twenty miles from the next 
family, and engaged all the year round in keeping the rot off 
thousands of x am should be known to have escaped the igno- 
miny of dining in the middle of the day, seemed an object of the 
first ambition. The forms of society always sit the most heavil 
on those who fear that these forms are not sitting on them at all. 
We are not quite under such bonds here as Australians are who 
are anxious at all hazards to be as we are. A sheep farmer in 
England would venture to dine when he was hungry, just as a 
really good Christian and conscientious patriot might venture in 
England to omit plum-pudding on Christmas-day, if he did not 
like it.. But this would not do inthe colonies. There the odour 
of fashion departs at once if people dine before seven, and Chris- 
tianity would appear to be outraged, and the mother country 
despised and trampled on, if plum-pudding was not eaten at any 
cost. 

It is curious to contrast England and France in this re- 
—_ The French boast that in every part of the world where 

renchmen go, French civilization extends itself. By French 
civilization is meant the erection of a French café. A booth 
to get little glasses of brandy in and big cups of coffee is the 
institution they carry with them. It is perfectly trtie that this 
gnstitution rapidly extends itself over the half-barbarous tribes 


‘ who are now coating over their native dirt with French civiliza- 


tion, and that the institution is a much better thing of its kind 
tlian they ever saw before. The French have no customs 
which they keep for themselves and to themselves. Their 

ride is that they act immediately on others, and know 

ow to sympathize with and please the inhabitants of 
every country. The café is their symbol as plum-pudding 
is ours. The one represents the character of a race that 
can assimilate, and thus direct and domineer over other 
races—the other represents the character of a race that 
keeps very closely and compactly together, goes its own way care- 
less of others, and conquers those whom it does not affect to con- 
ciliate. We donot wish tosay which character is the better of the 
two. They both lead to success, power, and influence. The 
French can do things that we could not do, and we can do things 
that they could not do. We should make very bad hands at 
penetrating among such half-civilized people as the inhabitants 
of the Danubian Principalities. We should be happy to kick 
them, or make them work, or convert them to Protestantism, or 
anything of that sort. But to live among them and not offend 
them, and instil a few Western notions into their minds, is what 
we could not do, and the French can. On the other hand, we 
can build up colonies at the other end of the world; we can 
make our colonists feel intensely English, and yet devote their 
lives in content and happiness to the colony they inhabit. We 
can govern a dependency not by the sole instrument of govern- 


ment authority, way | the influence of English feeling. Whi 
is the better, the calé or the plum-pudding? is an insolu 
question of national jealoney All we can say is, that we are 
perfectly satisfied with the plum-p , 7 


A BISHOP OF LITPLE THINGS. 


$ ty) new Bishop of Rochester has been described as a man 
of small mind and narrow views, whose principal achievement 
had been the putting down of faces in the neighbourhood where 
he formerly ministered. Soon after his consecration the Bishop 
delivered his first charge, and took this, the earliest possible 
portunity, of justifying all that had been said against his eleva- 
tion. An Essex clergyman has protested against the petty 
tyranny which Dr. Wigram seems disposed to import from his 
late parish to his present see, and our attention has thus been 
drawn to the Bishop’s charge of the 5th of last November, which 
proves that the diocese of Rochester is even mote grievously 
afflicted than we had supposed. The Bishop has not only done 
a foolish thing, but he has done it in the most foolish way. It 
is possible to be coherent and logical even in denunciations of © 
cricket, smoking, and beards among the cl But we regret 
to find that this new Bishop, both by the strength of his 

judices and the weakness of his reasoning, makes the Churth 
in which he bears rule ridiculous. : 

The Bishop, in his charge, undertook to describe several 
varieties of clergymen whom he thought fitted in very different 
degrees for the work which all had before them. “ Here was a 
younger brother, athletic and vigorous, rejoicing in his muscular 

wers and bodily prowess, and, it might be, distinguished for 
lenses at his University.” This is the sort of man to be bp 
of playing at cricket with his parishioners. “ His zeal and apti- 
tude for games were his temptation.” Of course, in asense, this is 
true. But in just the same sense the aptitude of another curate 
for going out to tea may be said to be his temptation. We 
suppose the Bishop to mean that a man may occasionally 
in a favourite amusement time which might be advantageo 
occupied in his parish or his study. But if he were to go on 
say that every amusement capable of being thus abused ought to 

given up, the most submissive and closely-shaven curate in 
the diocese would revolt against such sweeping tyranny. A 
Bishop who is the author of such a charge can have no personal 
antipathy to tea and small talk, and it is on this account perhaps 
that he omits to warn his clergy that temptation may lurk 
in the drawing-room as well as between the wickets. The 
Bishop goes on to admit that cricket and other active sports are 
not essentially immoral or wrong, and he thinks that clergymen 
sometimes persuade themselves that by joining in such recrea- 
tions they may find opportunities for good. It is possible that 
clergymen may think thus, and it is also possible that they ma 
be right in thinking so. Whether they be tight or not is a qu 
tion upon which it might have been expected that their Bishop 
would try to throw some light. But he does not offer one 
single word of guidance in this perplexity; nor could 
he do so without some attempt at Careful thought, which 
would be foreign to the nature of this charge. He prefers t6 
travel smoothly on. The athletic clergyman “ formally connects 
himself by name with cricketing, atchery, and other clubs.” We 
ask, with some impatience, where is the sin? “ He publ 
lays in competition for the honours assigned to such pursuits. 
Bren this does not seem sovery wicked. A parochial clergyman 
ing about the country as a member of the United All England 
leven is an improbable, as it would be an unseemly, spectacle. 
But what is to be said . rar & parson who plays in the eleven 
of his own parish? We should think ourselves that there 
was a good deal to be said for him; and the Bishop of Rochester 
is by no means convincing on thé other side. “Then the public 
apers praised his unrivalled skill, and the enemy who watched 
for their halting, and the world, sneered at the Church which was 
upheld by such a ministry, it being said that he was a specimen 
all the rest.” Now, we think that this is scarcely fair. We 
are not authorized to speak on behalf of the enemy, who is, we 
suppose, the devil; but the opinions of the world—and perhaps 
Dr. Wigram would say of the wicked world—are to some 
extent within our knowledge. We undertake to say, then, 
that the world does not conclude from a single example 
either that all clergymen make long scores at cricket, or 
that all bishops speak ex cathedrd like old women, 
Well-informed people would not take either the hardest hitter 
of the cricket-field or the weakest reasoner of the epi 
bench as “a specimen of all the rest” of the English Church. 
They would know that the Chureh which is upheld by—or which 
stands in spite of—such a ministry and episeopate is a noble and 
vigorous institution, able to dis all the sneers which 
may be aimed cither at athletic clergymen or at feeble 
bish . However, there is another aspect under which 
Dr. Wigram views this question. “Of course, if 
hunting, coursing, shooting, the ball-room, the theatre, 
the opera, were outlets through which men’s passions were 
to be gratified,” and were the means of wasting precious time, 
the case was infinitely worse. Now here it is to be 
that the question at the outset was as to the conduct of ¥a 
younger brother, athletic and vigorous, rejoicing in his m ’ 
wers and bodily prowess.” As we are § ine te 
Wigrem in active search after this youbger s 
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would appear that our guide reckons cards and the opera among 
the number of athletic s , and that he regards all such sports, 
or thinks that it is possible to regard them, as “ outlets by which 
men’s passions may be gratified.” ‘To call a cricket match, or a 
whist-table, or a shooting-party, an “ outlet for the passions” is 
surely a very strange caprice of language, and to apply that term 
to no: pf indiscriminately, is a very gross insult to society. 
But still all this is hypothetical. If active sports, including cards 
and balls, are outlets for the passions, and means of wasting 
time, then “such places”’—that is, we suppose, the places 
where such amusements are carried on—are unfit ‘for the 
occupation” of clergymen—which means either that a clergyman 
ought not to “occupy” a ball-room, or that a ball ought not to 
“occupy” a clergyman. 

Having thus warned his hearers against gratifying their pas- 
sions at cricket, dancing, cards, and theatres, Dr. Wigram re- 
membered that “there might possibly be some who had no turn 
for energetic pursuits” (those, viz., which he had before 
enumerated)—“ clergymen singular in their dress, and worldly 
in their language, with an unseemly habit and demeanour, 
such as smoking or adopting the modern excesses in culti- 
vating the hair, or in the character of the books which were 
spread on their table—acts all showing that they wished to stand 
on an equality with the fashionable and fast young men of the 
day.” It would be hopeless to attempt to abridge or explain 
this passage, and therefore we have copied it from a con- 
temporary report of the Bishop’s charge, in all its sublime 
absurdity. This is certainly the first time that ever we 
heard a bishop speak on a solemn occasion of “fast young 
men ;” but we do not much object to that. At any rate 
we know here what Dr. Wigram means, and it is not ofien 
that we do. He warns his clergy against the error of expect- 
ing to introduce religion “into companies where it would 
not otherwise enter”—that is,among fast young men—by adopting 
“an unseemly habit and demeanour,” such as smoking, or 
wearing bears and moustaches. Now after calling cards an 
athletic sport, Dr. Wigram may with no further violent effort be 
capable of representing an hirsute countenance as peculiar to a 
fast young man. But can any assumption be more contrary to 
every-day fact? Why do beards and moustaches become more 
and more common to men of every age and of almost every pur- 
suit? Hither through the force of example, or for the sake of 
ease and comfort, or because the wearers or their friends consider 
that the appearance is thereby improved. But Dr. Wigram is 

leased to think the wearing of a beard an “unseemly habit.” 

is Lordship’s elevation to the Bench was saluted as a triumph 
for the principles of the “pure Gospel,” and the friends of 
Evangelical Protestantism were in ecstacies. This charge only 
proves that extremes meet. The Church of Rome and the Dishop 
of Rochester are at one in their minute trifling with indifferent 
things; and it is rather remarkable that whiskers and beards are 
prohibited by canonical and episcopal interdict in the cathedral 
of Rochester and in the ps of the Curia Romana. 
There was once a Bishop of Bond-street, and now the Church 


_ has got one who will preside over Truefitt’s shop. Dr. Wigram 


is at liberty to shave himself as closely as he pleases on the 
coldest mornings, but what right has he to pronounce from his 
episcopal throne the seen that a beard is unseemly and 
marks the associate of fast young men? He might just as 
well have entered into the question whether a clergyman at 
the sea-side might properly wear a wide-awake, or whether ale 
brewed at a particular place possessed the virtue claimed for it 
in the advertisements of restoring the charging-power of bishops. 
It would be altogether — uous to criticise the Bishop's 
style, and therefore we shall acquiesce in his calling smoking a 
“demeanour.” The railway companies, we believe, call it a 
“misdemeanour.” It would also be quite unnecess. to 
point out that those who smoke do so because they ‘Tike it 
and believe it to be innocent, and certainly without supposing that 
by means of it they are likely either to propagate or to offend 
religion. We feel that it would be in vain to argue with a Bishop 
who deems it one of his most important duties to denounce 
“excesses in cultivating the hair.” The Church of England 
must indeed be strong if she can bear the folly of her rulers. 
The appointment of Dr. Wigram was far more disastrous than 
we had supposed. To us it is a very unwelcome triumph that 
he has taken the earliest opportunity of justifying the protest 
which we offered against his elevation. 


THE CASUISTRY OF THE ROMAN STATE-OFTICE. 


gout curious documents have become public that afford 
valuable evidence as to the amount of truth contained in that 
traditional charge of casuistry to which the Court of Rome has 
been obnoxious. These documents fell into the hands of the 
Piedmontese authorities, to whose tacit sanction we evidently 
owe their publication by the Italian press. There can be no 

ound for venturing a doubt as to their perfect authenticity. 

hat point must, indeed, be altogether set at rest by the fact 
that the Pontifical Moniteur, although of late indefatigable in 
screaming —? calumny and libel, has never presumed to 
breathe a whisper of contradiction to these documents, though 
prominently inserted in one of the most widely-circulated journals 
in Italy. They consist of strictly confidential communications 
between the highest authorities and the most intimate agents of 


the Vatican. Probably the weightiest is an elaborate instruc- 
tion issued on the 6th of October, 1860, by the office of the 
Sacra Penitenzeria in Rome, and duly signed by Cardinal 
Cagiano. It is addressed “to the most Reverend Fathers in 
Christ, ordinaries in localities where the territory has been 
occupied by the invading Government,” for their guidance in 
dealing with cases of conscience likely to arise out of this political 
event. In the plenitude of “ apostolical authority,” the Po 
delegates to them, for this purpose, specific powers, with the 
urgent recommendation, however, “that the present rescript be 
kept strictly secret,” and that its tenor “be put in force as often 
as the case may arise.” Fifteen cases are then considered in 
the prescribed canonical shape of doubts submitted and re- 
solved by authoritative judgment. These turn entirely on 
the attitude to be assumed by the clergy towards the Govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel, and the conduct to be held towards 
individuals implicated in the guilt of rebellion. As regards the 
former, the clergy are instructed to offer the greatest possible 
passive resistance, and not to participate in any act tending to 
the recognition of the new Government, except at the last ex- 
tremity. The shudder of commiseration which overcomes one 
at this instruction, in the sad contemplation of conscientious 
priests driven in resigned obedience to seek all the bitterness 
of suffering and privation, is or ee by the imme- 
diate assurance that the expression an entirely conven- 
tional meaning in canonical phraseology—‘“ extremity” being 
fixed, not, as we had feared, at the point of torture, if not posi- 
tive martyrdom, but at the far less harrowing one of merely 
endangered incumbency and clipped tithes. For “the Reverend 
Fathers in Christ” are informed that the prohibitions against 
sssociating with Government functionaries, and contributing at 
their request to ijluminations and rejoicings, cease as soon as 
their observance might expose them to incur “ material Joss.” 
Indeed, the Pope’s kindly considerateness for the sacerdotal 
caste comes out with a touching amiability in the indul- 
gences he spontaneously lavishes upon its members, so as to 
relieve their loyalty and principles from efforts which might 
involve the unpleasant consequence of possibly paring down 
their means of private comfort in this trying season for sacerdotal 

rosperity in general. Victor Emmanuel’s Government having 
Coes denounced by the Pontiff as a creation of impiety, a natural 
inference would lead one to suppose that the stringent injunctions 
issued against any Pontifical functionary continuing to fulfil his 
former duties under the usurper would also comprise such as 
might be employed in the public offices connected with the ad- 
ministration of pious endowments. We now learn that this is 
not so. The Sacra Penitenzeria, indeed, directs bishops and 
ordinaries to desist from identifying themselves personally with 
the administration of these endowments, and if called upon by 
the new Government for information regarding them, to resent 
such a proceeding sharply (acerbamente). ‘ But by special and 
express authorization” all other functionaries connected with 
these endowments are empowered to remain in the service of the 
usurper, “for the purpose and under condition of taking to heart 
the profit of these foundations and striving to obviate a sale of 
these properties.” As, however, there exists a very strict in- 
junction against taking “an oath of faithfulness and adhesion to 
the new Government,” the possible incompatibility of these 
instructions was probably the reason which induced Cardinal 
Caraffa, Archbishop of Benevento, to include, in a list of supple- 
mentary questions submitted by him to the Court of Rome, a 
request for a definite declaration whether any oath at all might 
be taken to the new Government “ by ecclesiastical or lay func- 
tionaries.” Apparently, the Pontifical authorities are averse to 
indulge in a repetition of oracular opinion, for they curtly referred 
Cardinal Caraffa for information to an instruction issued on the 
13th July, 1860, to Bishop Soanen, in which we read that it is 
lawful to become bound “by an oath of fidelity and passive 
obedience which signify submission and non-opposition to what- 
ever be not contrary to the laws of God and the Church.” We 
should be strongly inclined to suspect that, if the truth could be 
known, the exemplary scrupulousness of this rigid prelate 
on every occasion to refer for guidance to the better insight of 
his superiors and thus to saddle them distinctly with all respon- 
sibility, must at times have evoked in their hearts anything but a 
complimentary appreciation of his ever-recurring perplexities of 
conscience. ‘Thus, we find him once anxiously inquiring what it 
might be incumbent upon him to do in the event of finding 
himself the victim of compulsory munificence at the hands of the 
“usurper.” Might he pocket the proffered bounty without its 
burning into the marrow of his Tiemt _ The scrupulous 
Cardinal must have been immensely impressed with the quickness 
of the high canonists of Rome who, in one pithy sentence, sum- 
marily despatched his tissue of perplexing and conscientious 
considerations. ‘One accepts when driven to extremity and 
unable to avoid doing so” is their oracular sentence. 


The indulgence thus awarded to priests stands in remarkable 
contrast to the unforgiving temper that pervades the injunctions 
about ecclesiastical penalties for laymen guilty of rebellion. It 
is made a case for consideration whether priests can consent to 
solemnize the marriages of such persons, and the opinion given 
is sufficiently decided when disentangled from the studied in- 
volution proper to the canonical verbiage of the Roman State 
Office. The priest is empowered to dispense with the obligation of 
a preliminary reconciliation of the guilty parties to the Church, 
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only in the event of his exposing himself. to “serious loss” by 
farther insisting on such a course. Still more curious are the 
hints we gather—for here the Se gaps—as to the 
course to be pursued by confessors tow penitents whom they 
may find guilty of political aberrations. In a paper submitted 
by the Bishops in the Marches to the Pope, in order that he might 
ify the exact penalty due to each case, and determine whether 
it entered into the category of “ occult or public ” errors, we are 
furnished with a list of every imaginable contingency which can 
present itself tothe human intellect, ascapableof occurring between 
a confessor and penitent, in connexion with recent political events. 
It is impossible to conceive a more elaborate production of morbid 
ingenuity than this catalogue of criminality, which inquires into 
the difference of guilt between a labourer who may have assisted 
in making up seditious cockadés or emblems and a musician who 
contributed to swell a festive band at some revolutionary re- 
joicing, or between two boisterous God-contemning Radicals, of 
whom one vented noisy raptures in a sacrilegious peal of bells to 
the honour of Victor Emmanuel, while the other gave expression 
by an irreverent explosion of gunpowder to his heart’s delight at 
being quit of Pius IX. It is to be much regretted that we are 
not admitted into the depths of wisdom which must lie 
in the awards pronounced upon these exquisitely subtle 
distinctions. "We learn, however, the fact that the guilt of all 
these delinquents is held to exclude them from the conditions of 
pardon generally extended to penitents. In the instructions 
already quoted we read that ordinary confessors have not the 
power to shrive persons who have had “ any part in the invasion 
or rebellion ” of the Pope’s States. Such persons, if desirous to 
be shriven, “have to perform, first, an act of contrition, and to 
make good the scandal caused, in accordance with the Sovereign 
Pontitf’s Briefs of the 26th March, 1860. After this they must 
apply to the Penitenzeria, with testimonials from the confessor 
if the errors be occult, from the Bishop if they be public.” Now, 
the briefs here alluded to are confidential instructions to priests 
how to operate in their capacity of confessors for the confusion 
of usurping Governments. Some have been made public, and it 
is here that we obtain irrefutable evidence of the deliberate 
system of casuistic double-dealing embraced by the Court of 
me, strong in its sublime contempt for principles which 
no other society with pretensions to civilization—leaving 
conscientiousness and religion quite out of the question— 
has ever ventured distinctly to disown. Ina demand as to what 
ought to be the exact penalty imposed for military service ren- 
dered to the new Government, the Bishops of the Marches 
incidentally bring to our knowledge that, on the 5th of November, 
1860, the Holy See—through the organ of the Sacra Penitenzeria, 
an exclusively religious and spiritual office—pronounced it “ un- 
lawful to take part in the National Guard.” The practical im- 
portance of this rather startling application of a strictly religious 
authority has, however, been thoroughly cast into the shade 
by some other opinions which the Holy See has seen 
right to express in regard to this matter. Confessors have 
been commanded to withhold absolution from persons in the 
service of Powers opposed to the Holy See, except in the event 
of such individuals engaging, to the best of their abilities, to 
employ every opportunity for inflicting injuries upon the Go- 
vernments by om they are employed, and to turn publicly 
against them on the first suitable occasion when they can do so 
without losing life. There is no proceeding for which casuistry 
will be at a loss to offer some — plea. We are convinced 
that the thorough uprightness and candour of these peculiar 
rovisions must .“ easily capable of triumphant demonstration 
in virtue of the inscrutable (and, as we are told, divine) — les 
that have ever made the distinctive glory of the Holy 
Consequently, we do not pa to challenge the logic whose 
suppler nature lies above the range of criticism by simple intellects. 
In spite of our best wishes to rise, we'find ourselves unable to 
get beyond that inferior sphere of merely mortal understanding 
where things and ideas are of a clumsy rudeness defying sublimer 
expansion—where oaths are inextricably bound up with good 
faith, and the latter is perplexingly identified with the essence of 
moral worth. Contemplated in the light of this primitive intelli- 
ence, it must be acknowledged that the directions inculcated 
the Holy See assume an appearance somewhat contrary to 
what in our lower regions has always figured as moral, truthful, 
and honourable. 

We have said nothing which is not warranted by fair induction 
from undeniable facts. The Pope’s Government is now openly 
indulging in acts which show a sovereign disregard for the 
simplest obligations, and a contempt for pledges amounting to 
repulsive cynicism. There are swaggering about the streets of 
Rome swarms of Pontifical heroes in fantastic clothes. For 
the most , these gentlemen have just been released 
from captivity by the Piedmontese, under an engagement not 
to re-enter the Pope’s service. Nevertheless, they have 
done so, and many have been despatched on expeditions which, 
although fruitless, had been planned against the Piedmontese. 
This is due to the particular intervention of Pius IX., 
who, in virtue of his spiritual prerogative, has considered himself 
justified in absolving these persons from their oaths, and even 
jn instigating them to their violation as a meritorious action con- 
ducive to salvation. It is true that some of the now superior 
officers in the Pope’s army re mp that they were never 
parties to such an engagement, y are of that small number 


who, the day after Castel Fidardo, were made prisoners at 
Loretto. But the bulk of the men who now constitute the Pon- 
tifical army have already broken _ es with the knowledge 
and high approval of the Court of Rome. Under the influence 
of an inexplicable infatuation, the Papacy is thus strippi 
itself of its last shreds of defence. Despoiled of the mantel 
strength which belongs to the existence of a State, the Papacy 
could only rely upon the reverence and sympathy which might 
be evoked by the contemplation of venerable and sacred dignity 
reduced to distress. The Court of Rome was demolished—but 
the Holy See might yet command respect. The Pope’s Govern- 
ment, in a fit of blindness, has, however, chosen to e 
in a course of action so mean and so painfully devoid of 
dignity and nobleness, as necessarily to expose it, in this 
e of keen criticism, to general censure and even contempt. 
e Holy See has now become an object of derision to 
other than confirmed scoffers. The injunctions it considers it- 
self authorized in issuing, and the conduct it stubbornly persists in 
holding, have in Italy profoundly disgusted men of sincerely pious 
dispositions whose cherished object it has been to bring into 
harmony freedom and religion in the shape of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Consequently, the Italian clergy are far from giving an 
unqualified assent to the instructions ing from the Holy 
See. That the mass of those inclined to dissent should still ab- 
stain from any prominent declaration is but natural. A certain 
pumber of the priesthood have, however, had the boldness to 
ae in the voting for the future constitution of the 
oman provinces. The significance of this act is increased by 
the respectable character of those who committed it. At Pesaro 
an especially striking incident occurred, The vicar-general of 
the diocese, Canonico Spinucci, a man highly respected and 
loved, wrote a letter to his bishop the day before the voting, 
in which he transmitted his resignation of every dignity and pre- 
ferment he held, because, after long consultation with his con- 
science, he found himself driven by a sense of duty to participate 
in an act against which his superiors had seen right to issue a 
solemn prohibition. The letter is thoroughly free from all affec- 
tation and rhetorical flourish. It breathes the simple accents 
of a man profoundly affected with the painfulness of his position. 
The effect produced by this dignified example of protest from 
80 conscientious an ecclesiastic is not to be Soushelbaiennel by 
the advocacy of whole scores of sycophantic priests. Nor was the 
alone in this act of disobedience. py divinis 
have been proclaimed against ecclesiastics at tto, Macerata, . 
Ancona, and several country districts. Of course, these re-° 
fractory priests are few; but for one who dared publicly to - 
deposit his vote, scores sympathized with him, at least so far as 
to abstain from agitating their flocks against Victor Emmanuel, 
and to acquiesce willingly in the new state of things. What, 
however, is of far greater importance than the act of voting in 
spite of prohibition, is that amongst the priests guilty of the 
rebellious deed, we have not merely the offscourings of the ecele- 
siastical body anxious only to shuffle off the coil of inconvenient 
discipline, but men of known piety and character, whose 
sole motive has been a conscientious conviction that the Pope's 
- ral power is not conducive to the interests of religion and 


eir countrymen. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES ON THE VOLUNTEERS. 


HE Revue des Deux Mondes has published several articles 
upon the British army, dealing first with the regular and 
afterwards with the volunteer of it. An article which ap- 
on the 1st of December is devoted to the Volunteers, and 
it is remarkable for its minuteness of description, its general . 
accuracy, and its cnonenaies and friendly tone. It will be felt 
by those who may possibly suspect some of the applauding 
newspapers of their own country of partiality, that here at least 
is an unbiassed and tolerably competent and judicious witness, 
whose, estimate is probably correct, and who at any rate will 
command very general confidence in his conclusions throughout 
the ‘Continent. A French account of the Volunteers will be. 
likely to obtain wider circulation and fuller belief abroad than 
any English one, and therefore we look upon this article in the; 
Revue as an important aid towards spreading and maintaining 
throughout Europe that respect for British power which the 
writer says has been already inspired by the organization of the 
Volunteers. 

The author of this series of articles, M. Alphonse Esquiros, 
admires not only the patriotism of the Volunteers who have 
given their time and money to the State, but also the stability’ . 
of the Government which could bear to be helped out of its dif- 
ficulties by such means. He states that the present Minister of 
War “ a favorisé de tous ses efforts le développement d'une in- 
stitution qui partout ailleurs qu’en Angleterre efit été regardée 
comme un er pour l'état.” The author is evidently very 
much imp: with the fact which he here notices. The 
minence which he gives to it is a striking p 
the free constitution of Great Britain has a ng to value, at 
least in the eyes of those who do not share its fter 
describing the review of the Volunteers in Hyde Park, he says : 
“Tl Binge Ja un grand et beau spectacle, non seulement pour les 


Anglais, mais pour tout étranger qui était venu chercher en 
Angleterre une patrie dans la li .” And, again, after explain- 
ing how the confidence of the British people in their 
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insular position and their naval er had been shaken 
by the experienced opinions which invasion possible, 
he says, that under this anxiety they held to their ancient 
jealousy of large standing armies and resolved to work out 
their own security with their own hands :—‘ L’Anglais tient 4 
tout faire par lui-méme. Ayant eréé ses institutions, ses lois, 
son commerce, il se demanda pourquoi il n’organiserait pas la 
guerre,” The admiration of the writer both for British institu- 
tions and for the spirit which established and maintains them, 
appears in this and many other passages. Where else, he asks, 
in an age of self-seeking and moral tion, would you find 
an composed of all classes of who equip 
themselves at their own expense, and ifice their leisure, their 
pleasures, and their private interests to the national good? This 
ot has been enrolled for the defence of free institutions ; and 
* jl faut bien eroire aprés tout que ces institutions ont leur prix, 
puisque, devant l’ombre méme d’une menace, une force de 
cent cinquante mi s'est leyée de terre pour les 
couvrir.” 

M. Esquiros fully recognises the defensive character’ of the 
Volunteer organization, and he admits and is anxious to proclaim 
its sufficiency for defensive purposes. He does not think that 
the project of invading England was ever seriously entertained 
by Baa judges of military affairs. In order to conquer England, 
it would be necessary to exterminate the English, and then there 
would remain Scotland, with her granite citadels and her hardy 
children ; so that, on the whole, “la France fera bien de s’en 
tenir & son traité de commerce avec l|’Angleterre.” He admits 
that his opinions may be unpopular, but he is well satisfied of 
their truth. Let us ~¥ that the Volunteers will continue to 
deserve his praises, and that other and perhaps less friendly 
crities may from time to time report to Europe that they have 
seen and know that Britain cannot be assed with any prospect 
of success. 

With all the knowledge and industry of M. Esquiros, it was 
not possible that he should not make some mistakes, partly from 
defective information and much more from a Frenchman’s 
readiness to catch up any story which had in it patriotism and 
“ dévouement” and other elevated sentiments. It is ungrateful 
to laugh at such a kindly critic ; but there is a passage about the 
workmen in Woolwich dockyard that is irresistible. One of 
them recounted to M. Esquiros, “avec une mile fierté,” what 
his volunteer uniform had cost him. He did not speak of the 
money (of course not), but of the privations he had endured— 
“lui pére de famille”—that he might not leave to others the 

ight to die for England. It is a humiliating reflection that a 
blacksmith who could use these beautiful expressions is very likely 
obliged to leave to others the right to vote for England’s legis- 
lators. We must really have a short Reform Bill, conferring 
votes on all who have bought and keep in good repair a 
volunteer uniform. The revising barrister would of course have 
power given him to engage a tailor as his assessor in hearing 
claims to this sort of fancy franchise. Another workman of the 
same dockyard had sold his watch to get himself equipped, 
“et disait en riant que le bruit du canon suffirait bien A lui 
annoncer l'heure du danger.” We are convinced that, on 
further inquiry. M. Esjuiros would have found a workman's wife 
who had sold her mangle to pay for her husband’s uniform ; and 
it is not improbable that other artisans might have mentioned a 
relation to whom they had applied for money to meet the de- 
mands of patriotism. But it seems that the grander forms of 
virtue need not be sought exclusively among working men. M. 
Esquiros heard of a commercial traveller who must be an 

ually fine fellow in his way. Wherever he went in the course 
of business, he carried with him his rifle ; and at the hour when 


re les ‘ng the ground. 

With every desire to believe that the Volunteers deserve all 
the praise lavished on them, we cannot help remarking that the 
self-sacrifice of those lawyers, artists, and men of business who 
have submitted themselves to “ pénibles exercices” for their coun- 
try’s good, is much more a t to French than to English 

es. Sir Robert Peel could have introduced M. Esquiros to a 
Volunteer who had enrolled himself because it was “ such fun.” 
The dwellers in towns very soon discovered that patrictism is a 
very fine thing for the “le coin du feu” 
im winter, partly perhaps their wives and families may repose 
im pence beneath“ le toit de ls maison,” and, if th a 
damp, cold resting-place, beneath “ l’arbre du jardin,” but also 
that they a enjoy a vigorous circulation and a keen 

i return home. M. Esquiros, as was his nature, 
has observed and admired the part taken in this movement by 

in 8 Newspaper, they w: use 

all their influence with the men to arouse them to defend 
their country’s liberties. If the | had displayed as much 
trathfuluess as dignity, they might perhaps have added that 
they would support with all their power an institution which 
pe sed such excellent effects upon their husbands’ tempers. 
seems, at any rate, that “les physiologistes Anglais” have per- 


ceived the advantages which may flow from the willingness of 
the present race of Englishmen to “se rompre aux manceuvres 
militaires,” that is, in humbler language, to practise the goose- 
step for an hour or two. Workmen who formerly were Chartists, 
al who now are enthusiasts for drill and for the British 
constitution, astonished M. Esquiros by Saninn kindly to their 
“pénible exercice” after a day’s hard ily labour, even more 
than the lawyers who took to it after spending an equal time over 
books and papers in their chambers. Artisans did not fear in their 
country’s cause to meet the icy wind on emerging from the 
foundry and theengine-room. It would be ungracious to suggest 
that the same hardship must be endured in passing to the nearest 
public house—if indeed workmen who sold their watches 
to buy uniforms could by any means discover that the hour had 
come for them to drink a pint of beer. Let us all be content to 
take ourselves at the valuation which M. Esquiros puts upon us. 
Let us do the goose-step amid pouring rain—a spectacle to an 
applauding universe. e are all very fine fellows, and the 
toast of ‘“‘ Our noble Selves” ought neverto be omitted at any 
Volunteers’ dinner. After many failures in the dramatic line, 
we have achieved in the Hyde Park review an undeniable and 
grand success. M. Esquiros tells his countrymen that “ la fiére 
tenue et la marche imposante” of the new battalions seemed to 
defy criticism. First came the cavalry, admired for the beau 
of the horses and the “maintien” of the riders. Next fol- 
lowed the artillery, and then the infantry :— 

Tous les regards se portérent sur les six foot volunteer véritable 
eompagnie de géans, sur le des == sur le régiment du diable, 
Devil’s own, composé de légistes, sur le London Scottish, que précédait une 
musique écossaise, et donc une compagnie portait le kilt, sur le London Irish, 
sur les Robin Hoods de Sherwood, et sur divers autres régimens qui éton- 
naient par leur costume et leur air martial. 

This description will be widely read, and it will help to show 
how well the Volunteers have performed the task they under- 
took. They sought to give their Government the means of 
acting with dignity and firmness, although always with modera- 
tion, in foreign affairs. ‘Ils disent tout haut avoir voulu 
épargner & leur pays l’humiliation de courtiser la force.” 


CHRISTMAS. 


Wes Lord Clarendon spoke of the “good-nature of the 
English people ” as a quality upon which its rulers might 
always rely, he was touching upon a point of the national charac- 
ter that perhaps deserves more dignity and prominence than it 
is often the fashion to concede to it. Energy, resolution, a melan- 
choly but fervent temperament, and a ready pugnacity, are attri- 
butes which it is easy enough to exemplify from the least careful 
observation of British society. To be venturesome in commerce, 
enthusiastic in religion, and heroic on the field of battle, are con- 
sidered the Englishman’s especial prerogatives. But there is 
another aspect of his character. Tn nine cases out of ten, he 
is genuinely good-natured; and his good-nature gives a far 
deeper tinge to his disposition, a far stronger bias to his pro- 
ceedings, than the people who philosophize about him are 
generally accustomed to suppose. In every department of 
thought and conduct its agency may be traced, prompting, 
modifying, or restraining. Englishmen have strong views, and 
can be good haters, yet our controversies, for the most part, are 
conducted with a generosity which relieves the vehemence or 
pettiness of party warfare with sentiments of a more kindly and 
chivalrous description. It is indeed no world “to play with 
mammets and to tilt with lips,” and “ bloody noses and cracked 
crowns” must be given and taken by the combatants on either 
side. Still, except in the case of religious sectarians, English 
uarrels are not altogether ill-natured ; and men who have been 
abusing each other’s character, or plotting each other’s overthrow, 
are constantly brought by some turn of events to mutual interest, 
sympathy, and even hearty friendship. Then our countrymen are 
people of many doubts, and inclined to summary proceedin 
against a detected sham or an exploded error. Their - 
nature leads them to deal gently and respectfully with the 
ast—‘ il faut reconduire la vieillesse ;” but when we find our 
institutions intolerably superannuated we hand them out with 
a ceremonious politeness, and part at last, if a parting is abso- 
lutely inevitable, with all the regret and affection which old 
acquaintance has a right to claim. Again, Englishmen believe 
intensely, but the fervour of their creed is tempered by a consi- 
derateness which is as good-natured as it is sensible. They obey 
their own convictions, but they do not insist upon elevating them 
to a B becven| over the rest of society. They are sincerely ardent, 
yet England is called the native soil of compromise. Nowhere 
probably is religious seriousness more general, and nowhere does 
a good-natured manliness guard it more effectually from sinking 
into what is morbid, gioomy, or ascetic. No men have a keener 
sense of their rights, or are readier to do battle in their defence ; 
yet none acquiesce more cheerfully in the varieties of human 
condition, or are freer from the political irritability and ill- 
natured jealousies which are the danger and disgrace of some 
neighbouring countries. Lastly, they are conscious of an in- 
clination to low spirits; but, instead of cursing their stars, or 
subsiding into a congenial sulkiness, they bind themselves by 


stated occasions of festivity, and set about being jolly at least 
once a year with a deliberate goodwill and energetic resolution 
that certainly well deserve all the success which, according to 
the experience of centuries, they i 


seldom fail to obtain. 
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It would be difficult indeed to exaggerate the convenience and 
usefulness of such an institution as Christmas to a nation like our 
own. The conventional stoicism which moulds our manners 
down toa dignified but uninteresting reserve, makes it doubly 
important that custom should occasionally sanction a more 
amiable and demonstrative behaviour. The “habitude de douter 
de tout ce qui se montre” which struck Madame de Staél so 
forcibly in English society, might easily come, if it were not 
sometimes relaxed, not merely to condemn the common inter- 
course of life to a dull severity, but to harden the national cha- 
racter into the insensibility that must result from unnatural 
isolation. Sentiments, like institutions, may get out of repair 
from simple want of use, and a simulated indifference has a ten- 
ony to repeat itself in reality. It is a great thing that the 

routine by which decency and convenience generally re- 
strain the expression of sentiment within the very narrowest 
limits should occasionally be broken through, and that conduct 
which at other times would be considered impertinently familiar 
or intrusive should be not only tolerated, but almost expected as a 
matter of course. Many a man of the most stolid exterior is 
secretly well pleased, one may be sure, to have an unquestioned 
excuse for doing something romantic, and to find that for 
once he may be sentimental without exciting notice or surprise, 
The members of stiff families, who have been growing more and 
more shy of one another for the last eleven months, know very well 
that the conventionalities of Christmas have for them at least a 
serious meaning, and resolve to thaw the ice that has been freezing 
them apart. An embarrassed Paterfamilias, whose modesty 
has prevented him from expressing the profound admiration he 
feels for his wife and daughters plucks up courage as December 
draws on, and lets his pent-up devotion explode in a coruscation 
of Christmas-boxes. Heroic parents, anxious for an opportunity 
of immolating themselves on the shrine of duty, feel that the 
moment has arrived, and go to sit with aching heads and smiling 
faces while the horrors of a three hours’ pantomime are trans- 
porting their progeny to the seventh heaven of infantile delight. 
uch a piece of self-devotion, honourably and cheerfully per- 
formed, must be as delightful to look back upon as it is excruciating 
to undergo; and the flattering reminiscence no doubt cheers the 
martyrs into good humour for a year to come. Then all the 
conventional accessories with which the popular idea of Christmas 
is surrounded, are, in reality, the outward and visible signs 
of ideas and sentiments which are in the highest degree 
necessary to the successful and harmonious working of 
the social machinery. ‘There is certainly nothing very ele- 
vated in the conception of a jovial old gentleman, with a 
crown of holly and a weakness for beer-barrels, sailing along 
in an atmosphere of fat geese, punch-bowls, and plum- 
uddings. Buta symbol, to be of any use, must be universally 
intelligible and universally appreciated; and puddings and fat 
geese area common ground, though not a particularly lofty one, 
on which all may meet who recognise the excellence of old 
customs, the advantages of mutual friendliness, and the necessity, 
ina world of disasters, of accepting the cheerful aspect of one’s 
destiny, and, if one cannot always be happy, resolving, at any 
rate, to be occasionally gay. ‘The ideal towards which the 
customs of Christmas point is not the mere abundance of 
material good things, but the universality of the enjoyments, 
which make up the conception in an Englishman’s mind of a 
well-ordered and prosperous home. Plenty of the best fare 
may be a gross, but certainly is a correct expression, so 
far as it goes, of the average Englishman’s wish for 
himself and his neighbours. So large a proportion of 
mankind have not enough to eat and dset, that there is a real 
satisfaction in hearing of the hundreds of thousands of Norfolk 
turkeys whose death-warrant December signs—of bullocks whose 
faithful guardians have contrived that by Christmas they should 
reach the exact point at which obesity becomes incompatible 
with prolonged existence—and of armies of fat chickens who, as 
Mrs. Poyser said, positively “ want killing” in order to take 
their due place in the national festivities. There is a quiet 
pleasure to be derived from the thought of the hordes of hun 
schoolboys, who this week have been imperilling their constitu- 
tions by too dauntless exploits on sausages and mince-pies » and 
everybody with the common sentiments of humanity must be 
relieved to know that the old women in the workhouses get some 
snuff, and that hundreds of poor wretches all over the kingdom 
are allowed for one day to abandon the penitential bread-and- 
water of gaol existence for a brief interval of more attractive diet. 


But it is probably to those whose profession gives them an im- 
mediate interest in poor people, that Christmas assumes the most 
reality and the greatest importance. The excitement of parochial 
existence reaches its climax in December, and a great many impor- 
tant matters have to be boldly undertaken and safely conducted 
before the close of the year. The is nervous and hard- 
worked. The squire’s bullock or his lady's blankets have to be 
satisfactorily apportioned amidst eager apphcants. Soup-tickets, 
and clothing-clubs, and coal-societies rush in torrent-like upon 
the parsonic mind, and clamour for instantaneous adjustment. 
There is a tremendous run upon the penny-bank, and a 
corresponding agitation at the parish grocer’s. Hosts of 
little urchins have to be peraded in state, and trotted 
through the Kings of Israel and Judah, the wanderings in the 
Desert, and the journeys of St. Paul; a sermon worthy of the 
occasion has to be ; great many extra visite have to 


be paid. The make a desperate effort to keep Christmas, 
and think it vend aggravation of their troubles tf their holi- 
day-making is spoilt. The — has to put some in the w 
of enjoying it sensibly, and to be ready to listen to the fi 
lamentations of others who have no means of doing so. Alto- 
gether, we may suspect he is glad enough when the time is 
safely passed, and the new year has restored himself and his 
pustihienaes to their normal tranquillity. 

The well-ordered festivities of a sensible and nation are 
naturally not untinged with considerations of a graver kind than 
can be satisfied by mere social friendliness and good companion- 
ship. The interest of Christmas centres in events of a solemn 
and affecting nature, and the sentiment with which it is regarded 
by the rational portion of the community is by no means one of 
boisterous mirth or unthinking levity. The least assiduous of 
devotees is probably recalled to the habits, feelings, and beliefs 
of other days, and the time-honoured associations of a sacred 
season elevate many a man for a while into,a purer and more 
refined atmosphere than that in which his every-day life is 

t. Then family gatherings are seldom matters of unmixed 
hilarity. There are the absent guests, and voices heard only in 
remembrance, and the long regret which awakes periodically to 
more than ordinary keenness. Many a quiet feast has been 
kept this week in households that are the mere wrecks of their 
former completeness. Mirth need not be forgetful, and is 
not, after all, a perfect stranger to melancholy. “ We drink to 
him, whate’er he be, and sing the songs he loved to hear.” The 
good cheer of Christmas would be none the more really cheerful 
for banishing the past, and ignoring the burthens which time 
lays on each one of us. 

We have mentioned one exception to the general rule of English 
ood-nature. Not even Christmas can mellow the harshness of 
anaticism. Christianity itself turns acrid in the unworthy 

guardianship of a conceited Pharisee. One of our dear religious 
cotemporaries, outraged by the universal cheerfulness, gives a 
seasonable snarl at social amusements. “It is,” says this gri 
humorist, “a well-known fact that praying dancers have never 
yet made their appearance in the world. The species is alto- 
ether unknown. An earnest, humble, spiritual-minded dancing 
hristian is a phenomenon not yet brought to light.” We take 
this, as a piece of impudent slander, to be unrivalled. Hundreds 
of thousands of our countrymen, model young ladies and innocent 
children, have this week been employing their toes as Nature 
meant them, and dancing away the recollection of the frosty nights 
outside. Everybody, one would have thought, must be glad to 
think of somuch harmless pleasure. The modern Tartuffe, how- 
ever, has no sympathy for any such mean enjoyments. Burstin 
with pharisaical self-satisfaction, he turns up the whites of his 
eyes at the world of publicans around him, and thanks his 
Maker that he is not, like the rest of his species, amenable to the 
carnal delights of fiddles and champagne. It is really depress- 
ing to think of the abominably bad Christmas that such 
men must not only keep themselves, but inflict upon every- 
body who is unlucky enough to come near them. 
must such people's families be like? Do they sit in the 
midst of a gloomy circle of soured dependents whose prevail- 
ing sentiment is the intense depravity of their neighbours, 
and the essential sinfulness of all music exeept hymns, oraterios, 
and funeral marches? Do they believe Christmas-trees aa 
insidious as that which of our mother P 
Is Snap Dragon permitted, as agreeably suggestive e rigours 
of another world? Charades, no doubt, are regarded as the first 
step towards a theatrical pandemonium; and the head of the 
family, we imagine, reads out the duller passages of a contro- 
versial pamphlet for public edification, while the juveniles of the 
party relieve the miseries of sanctimonious ennui by half-terrified 
conceptions of what a Christmas party must be like, and by 
glowing accounts of hardened offenders, who turned a deaf ear 
to| Tartuffe’s expostulations, and danced on perversely to the 
very end. Let us, in charity, hope that in some grim fashion 
their Christmas may not be without its enjoyment, and that 
next December may find them a little less self-righteous, a little 
more charitable, and practical believers in the possibility of a race 
of dancing Christians. 


THE YEAR, 
is somethi 
has done so much for the progress of humankind, and will 
leave such a mark in history, as the year 1860. It has beens 
year of stirring events in no ordinary sense. There has been no 
crash of mighty — in conflict, little bloodshed of any kind, 
and none of the wide-spread desolation which usually attends 
every stage in the world’s development. So little has the 
general peace disturbed, that there are few parts of the 
world in which, during the past year, an English traveller would 
have found more than the ordinary impediments in bis way. 
Yet this comparatively peaceful year has seen the two worst 
isms in Europe swept away, two of the most powerful 
despotismstaking limited, but still decisive, steps towards 
the great democratic experiment of the New World crambling 
into fragments, and the inmost stronghold of Chinese exelusive+ 
ness broken down. Such an annus mirabilis deserves that we 
should not let it pass from us without a retrospect. 


Though domestic incidents are not the most prominent part of 


solemn in parting from a year which 
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the year’s history, it has not been an uneventful period for our- 
selves. We reviewed, at the close of the session, the Parliamen- 
tary annals of the year, and shall now merely remark that, 
both for evil and for good, the political sky wears a very 
different aspect from that which it presented in Christmas week 
in 1859. At that time we thought a great deal of political and 
very little of financial change. The Reform Bill was the chief 
object of the curiosity or the dread of politicians. Mr. Bright 
was vigorously prosecuting his agitation in the provinces, and was 
doing his best to stir up political passions by holding out to bis 
supporters the hope of fiscal plunder ; and his proceedings were 
watched with considerable uneasiness, because all the elements 
on which his success or failure depended were still shrouded in 
uncertainty. Nobody could antecedently measure with confi- 
dence the extent of Lord John’s probable recklessness, or of the 
cowardice of the followers to whom he must look for support. 
The threatening cloud has d over now. The Reform Bill 
has been damned by the faint praise of its admirers, and the 
spectre of impending disfranchisement or six-pound constituencies 
no longer troubles the Parliamentary imagination. Mr. Bright 
evidently feels himself and his boasted popularity to be a bubble 
burst. He blusters still, whenever he speaks, for long habit 
would probably make it difficult for him to couch his oratory in 
any other form ; but it is harmless thunder now. The attempt to 
sow ill-will between the working men and the landowners by in- 
vectives against primogeniture laws which do not exist, is the 
dying kick of confessed defeat. He seems to be tired at last of 
flogging the dead horse, and to have given up the Reform move- 
ment in despair. The campaign of agitation promised for the 
present winter, which was to avenge the Reform Bill’s fate, ap- 
pears to have been mere bravado. Not evena bad harvest and the 
manifold influences which combine to depress trade have availed 
to awaken the working men from the incurious slackness with 
which they listened to the somewhat irritating discussions on 
their capacity for the franchise. The once mighty cry which, when 
swelled by the voice of the middle classes, was able to shake the 
Constitution to its base, has been of less interest during the past 
autumn than the question of land drainage. Reform Bills may 
very possibly be brought forward again. It is not improbable that 
slight changes in the details of our electoral laws may be actually 
carried; but tle year 1860 has at least dispelled the chimera of 
imaginary necessity and fancied pressure which has so long 
bowed down the reason and conscience of our public men. So 
far as the experience which the year has given us enables us to 
judge, it may be safely assumed for the future that the working 
classes have neither the leisure nor the power, nor apparently the 
will, necessary for forcing any organic changes upon the Legisla- 
ture unless they have the thorough concurrence and co-operation 
of the middle classes. Whenever Parliament comes to deal with 
the electoral laws again, it will do so on the ground of simple 
expediency, and not as a propitiatory sacrifice to a menacing 
agitation. 


But if the year has witnessed the break-down of a great scheme 
of constitutional change, it has also seen the achievement of what 
very nearly amounts to a revolution in finance. For many years 

t the year 1860 had been regarded as a turning point in finance. 
thad been fixed by promises, again and again renewed, as the year 
in which the Income-tax was tocease. It has come and gone ; and 
the Income-tax, instead of ceasing, has beenincreased. In lieu of 
the promised relief, a host of other duties have been remitted, 
whose remission was never guaranteed, and whose loss the 
strained and labouring revenue is ill able to bear. The lapse of 
a few months has enabled us to judge of the real nature and 
value of the French treaty, which was advanced as the justifica- 
tion of this thriftless finance. His recent steps have made it 
abundantly clear tbat the Emperor had long seen the error of his 
protective ways, and was determined, in part at least, to retrace 
them. But, like a crafty child, he determined to get a sugar- 
plum as a bribe for doing what he wished to do. Accordingly he 
rsuaded England to impose the most onerous sacrifices on 
rself as a recompence to him for measures which he well 
knew that the exigencies both of his trade and his exchequer 
imperatively required him to adopt. England has performed her 
t of the 4 in, and made her sacrifices. She has given up her 
independence in regard to taxation, and has conceded to a 
foreign power a veto on her financial laws; she has abandoned 
valuable duties which pressed hard on nobody, and has been 
forced to recoup her revenue by adding to the most burdensome 
part of her taxation; and she has received in return that which 
she must have received in any case if she had made no sacrifices 
at all. It is a bargain in which the benefit is all on the side of the 
French, and the concession all on ours. France has notlostrevenue, 
but gained it, and has only thrown away the burden of protection. 
England had in all essentials abandoned protection long ago, and 
the only fragments of it that remained were cleaving incidentally 
to duties levied for the es of revenue. The English Ex- 
chequer therefore has lost, while the French Exchequer has 
ined ; and English trade has only obtained what, if Mr. Cobden 
se mane been near Paris, could not long have been withheld. 
The result is that the year 1860 closes with very dubious finan- 
cial prospects. The spring of prosperity which was promised to 
the wine trade has not made its appearance yet. The revenue 
from spirits is formidably deficient. There are no signs 


of decreasing expenditure, and, except th f th 
Chicane there io nothing to the windfalls 


of which this year’s “e was made up. ‘The results to 
which Mr. Gladstone’s policy would lead us were so obvious 
from the first, that many persons: sought other explanations 
of the tenacity with which he clung to it than those which 
his financial statement furnished. The suspicious alliance and 
eulogies of Mr. Bright, and the recollection of the financial 
measures which this new ally of Mr. Gladstone had recommended 
at Liverpool, produced a general apprehension that these sweep- 
ing abolitions of customs and excise, combined with a raised 
Income-tax, were only part of a concerted scheme for substitutin, 
direct for indirect taxation. Some imprudent sentences utte 

in the discussions upon the Budget, and intimating that the 
exchange of the one species of impost for the other was to be 
carried yet further, strengthened these suspicions; and the 
owners of property took the alarm. The enthusiasm which 
Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence had at first procured for his operas 
subsided as rapidly as it had risen, and his own popularity fell 
proportionably. It was no small proof of the force with 
which the tide had turned that the interference of the Lords with 
the financial decisions of the Commons called forth neither resis- 
tance nor discontent. In spite of the vehemence of the threats 
that were held out, the penny-paper grievance has dissolved in 
smoke. The actual experience of the autumn has been a singular 
contrast to the commotions which the Constitutional Defence 
Association promised to stir up. Mr. Gladstone has in part 
recovered his lost position by a tardy panegyric on the Volunteers; 
but the heroes who followed Mr. Whalley in the closing struggles 
of the session have not emerged from the contempt into which 
their leader and their cause have plunged them. The world has 
heard no more of the paper Hampdens who tried to dignify with 
pea hrases of patriotic indignation their soreness at a commer- 
cial loss. 


The year has not effected much alteration in the comparative 
standing of public men. Lord Palmerston has still neither 
equal nor second. His flexible indifference to domestic ques- 
tions, and his vigorous external policy, are felt to be admirably 
suited for an emergency in which the embers of confusion are 
rekindling rapidly throughout both the Old World and the New, 
and the most unquiet are convinced that the moment is not pro- 
pitious for internal controversy. Lord John Russell has resumed 
in publie estimation the position which he occupied a year ago, 
and from which he temporarily escaped during the spring. His 
correspondence with M. Thouvenel upon the Savoy question 
showed both spirit and sagacity. People began to imagine 
that the Vienna blunder must have been a youthful indiscretion, 
and that Lord John’s diplomatic wild oats were sown at last. 
But it is the recess that tests the mettle of a Foreign Minister. 
It is easy to be cautious when your despatches have to run the 
gauntlet of fifteen captious colleagues, and when your spirits 
are —— by forty hours of the House of Commons in the 
week. But the recess, when you are fresh from partridges and 
free from colleagues, is the time of trial. That was the fatal time 
when Lord Palmerston thought it worth while to incur the hatred 
of the Spanish nation for thenotable objectof preventingan Orlean- 
ist dynasty from seating itself upon the throne of Spain. That was 
the time when Lord Malmesbury came to the relief of the Portu- 
guese Government in its distress, by the opportune promulgation 
of “eternal truths.” It has been equally fatal to Lord John 
Russell. It has proved that he has not unlearned his ambition to 
combine the Minister and the complete letter-writer. The 
Durham letter does not seem to have taught him that a string of 
pungent epigrams is not the best conceivable sedative for an 
excited people. His autumnal correspondence upon Italy is 
difficult enough to combine into any consistent whole. But 
whether his two letters are to be interpreted as finally favourable 
or hostile to a Venetian rising, they are equally fatal to his 
reputation as a statesman. It is difficult to say which of the two 
counter follies will leave the most enduring stain upon it—the 
threat of British intervention to rivet the yoke of Austria upon 
Venice, or the promulgation in a State paper of a th of 
rebellion. It is the smallest part of his = that he will Bes 
publicly to eat his theory in reply to The O’Donoghue on the 
part of Ireland and Dandolo on the part of Corfu. Possibly it 
will be a compensation to him that this first-class blunder will 
eclipse all blunders of secondary magnitude. Perhaps the 
engrossing interest of his Italian performance may drive out of 
recollection the snub which he has provoked and received from 
Mr. Dallas. Mr. Gladstone’s reputation has fluctuated durin 
the year still more violently than Lord John Russell’s, thoug 
the ultimate result in his case also has been to leave him 
in public estimation very much where he was before the 
year began. The ovation of February has long been for- 
gotten, and he has A time recovered from some of 
the ignominy of July. With respect to a man of so many gifts, 
and so much ability to use them ill, either contempt or enthu- 
siasm must always be very transient feelin To the common 
herd he will always present the interest of an amusing riddle, 
and to statesmen the despair of a hopeless cruz. He will con- 
tinue to be the caivemal ealvend of Administrations, with elo- 
quence enough to shatter any from which he is excluded, and 
crotchets enough to split Up any to which he belongs. Whether 
a leader neglects him, like Derby, or courts him, like Lord 
Palmerston, they are equally sure, sooner or later, to repent 
what have done. If rumour is to be trusted,'the repentance 
in Lord ’s case has followed very closely on the sin, 
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There is naturally less to notice in the history of the Opposition 
leaders during this year. They entered uponit with the assured 
hope that they were about to be readmitted to the paradise of 
office; but the event has not answered their expectations. That 
turn of public feeling towards the class of opinions they profess 
to support, which Mr. Bright appears to have originated, has 
not slackened yet, but it has brought no change of position, or 
even of prospect, tothem. Even that portion of the nation which 
is most inclined to be Conservative appears to prefer the limited 
but equable Conservatism of Lord Hlnentets course to Mr. 
Disraeli’s zigzag between opposite extremes. 


But the flow of events has been too calm in England to furnish 
much matter for the historian of the year 1860. There is 
scarcely a quarter of the globe in which the changes have not 
been greater. All over Europe the process of renovation has 
been steady and unremitting. There never was a year in which 
the enormous power of moderation was more conclusively 
evinced, or in which unarmed opinion has acted with more force. 
The extravagances of revolution have often been defended on the 
plea that powerful tyrannies could not be overthrown without 
them. A comparison of 1860 with 1848 ought to dispose of that 
reasoning for ever. In 1848, forces of enormous power were put 
into action. Blood flowed abundantly in almost every Conti- 
nental capital, and insurrection was everywhere victorious. In 
Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Milan, Rome, Naples, and a host of petty 
capitals besides, the Governments were at the mercy of the 

le. But there was no moderation either in their conduct or 
in their demands, They called for, and tried to put in practice, 
wild visionary changes in society and in government which 
Europe listened to with alarm. Spite of their seeming power, 
they had no root of endurance, because the public opinion of 
Europe was not with them. Scarcely were their triumphs con- 
summated when the reaction began to work. Before man 
months were passed, the case of the peoples was worse than if 
the movement had never been, and the Governments were 
stronger than they had ever been before. A very different 
course, with, ope ntly, a very different set of results, has been 
followed in 1860. Nothing has been trusted to the perilous 
chances of a street revolt, or staked on the possible eeleeation 
of a successful mob. It has not been attempted to found an 
edifice of political regeneration on the fatal triumphs of the classe 
dangereuse in arms. Thoughtful and experienced statesmen 
have initiated the movement, and have watched over it at every 
step. The right moment was patiently waited for, and the out- 
break was not precipitated, as ny for the sake of realizing 
the mad dreams of a vain and weak monk who had just attained 
to the tiara. Austria’s necessity was Italy’s opportunity; and 
that necessity the Italian statesmen knew well must some da 
come to pass, if they could only induce the Italians to wait for it 
in patience. In due time it came. Partly the unemployed 
energies of the French army, but still more the desperate 
embarrassment of Austrian finance, and the corrupt administra- 
tion which was its result, brought a signal overthrow upon the 
Austrian arms. No time was lost by the friends of liberty in 
taking advantage of an opportunity which was not likely to 
recur. The year 1860 has been spent in consummating a revo- 
lution which undoubtedly owes a portion of its success to the 
campaign of 1859, but which, for the order and calmness of its 
progress, and the absence of all the crimes by which revolutions 
are commonly stained, has no parallel but that of England. The 
patience with which the Italians waited has gained for them this 
result—that the revolution has had to cope with no Italian opposi- 
tion. No blow was struck until every section of independent Ita- 
lian opinion was convinced, by years of nal oppression and 
blighting misgovernment, that the dynasties sold to Austria 
must fi A revolution begun with so much forethought and 
so many guarantees for success could command leaders of a very 
different calibre from those who are tossed to the surface by a 
revolution that springs from a street row. The difference 
tween Cavour and Farini on the one side, Ciceruacchio and 
Mazzini on the other, expresses the whole of the difference 
between the revolutionary epoch of 1848 and that of 1860. Gari- 
baldi, it is true, is common to both = ; but only as a gallant 
soldier and an expert tactician. In 1848 he occupied no inde- 
pendent position, and was constantly overruled by Mazzini. In 
1860 his attempts at civil government showed a capacity for 
being deceived which forced the Piedmontese to set the 
decencies of diplomacy at defiance, and to interfere before 
the King of Naples had abandoned his dominions. But 
the guiding spirits of the revolution, especially of the recon- 
structive part of it, have been, not mob leaders, but great 
statesmen. Accordingly, it has taken its character from those 
who conducted it. It ee not started one single abstract idea, 
or consecrated any new theories of government or of society. 
It has done nothing to terrify the owners of property or the 
friends of order in any part of the world. It has simply carried 
out the practical object—the only one at which it aimed—of 
transferring Italy from a domination at once absolutist and 
foreign to liberty under an Italian king. The consequence is, 
that it has carried with it the sympathy of all that there is 
in Europe of moderate and stable oe In England we 
have seen how the inexorable logic of facts has been able to unite 
the most antipathetic minds in a common admiration for Gari- 
baldi and a common horror of Neapolitan misrule. The consti- 
tuencies of Southwark and North Essex do not commonly think 


alike on any subjects of Government or policy. When they re- 
quired their representatives toutter the same sentimentsconcern- 
ing the Italian movement, it was a sufficient proof that the Ita- 
lians have not = their case by over-hasty action, but have 
waited till the facts were strong enough to force conviction on all 
but the yee minds of priests and courtiers. People may 
argue to all eternity on the rights of nationalities, or the value 
of this or that form of government, without progressing towards 
an agreement. But the great lesson of the year 1860 is that 
— experimentally convicts itself. If it be despotism of the 
modern type, founded not on loyal attachment, but on an in- 
tensely perfect mechanism of terror, its sin must sooner or 
later find it out. It necessarily involves an amount of oppres- 
sion, and of administrative and financial confusion, which must 
at last reduce it to impotence; and then —— can proceed to 
the work of reform without any serious difference of opinion as 
to the justice of the cause, and without the danger of 
either excess or reaction. 

Austrian history during the past year has furnished another 
illustration of the same text. The barricades of 1848 effected 
nothing else than to rob Hun of her ancient constitu- 
tion, and to change the whips of Metternich for the scor- 

ions of Bach. ut during the last twelve years Austrian 
espotism has had rope enough to hang itself with. It has 
been despotism of the most unchecked and unlimited kind. 
It has reposed on no traditional loyalty. It has not been the 
degeneracy of ancient and beloved institutions. It has been 
nothing but an absolute bureaucracy of that prosaic type whose 
invention is due to the later Bourbons. To keep such a machine 
in operation, not only severity has been necessary, but a disre- 
ard of local and national prejudices which Metternich’s finer 
nowledge of human nature never would have risked. The 
results have been universal discontent and a prodigal expendi- 
ture to keep that discontent in check; and at length Austrian 
absolutism has fallen without a blow. ‘The failure has been 
glaring enough to carry conviction to every corner of every 
province. The cry for reform has come up from ‘all classes 
and all races of the patchwork empire. There are no stanch 
Croats now to pit against the Magyars; even the hereditary 
fidelity of the Tyrolese has given way under the burden of the new 
bureaucracy. ‘This united but pacific remonstrance has been far 
more powerful than the armed rising of 1848. It has penetrated 
even to the understandings of the priests and priest-ridden women 
to whom Francis Joseph goes for counsel. A constitution so large 
as that which he has offered to his oe and the appointment 
of a Liberal Minister, are great results to have wrung from an 
absolute monarch by the mere pressure of opinion. They have 
been gained without the shedding of a drop of blood, without 
a single tumult in the capital, or the assemblage of an insurgent 
force in a single province. Whether the pacific policy which 
has gained so much will be maintained to the end remains to be 
seen. It cannot be doubted that, if open conflict is only avoided, 
the same motives which have induced the Emperor to make the 
concessions to which he has consented up to this time, will urge 
him to part with Venetia, and to give a national government to 
Hungary. The policy of allowing the evil to work its own cure 
is the policy which Cavour has recommended, and which, if left 
alone, he would gladly follow. But there are too many grounds 
for believing that the spirits which ruled.in 1848 have not lost 
all their influence now. He is likely to be driven along by 
narrower brains and hotter tempers than his own. 
and Venetia really try to recover their liberties on the field 
of battle, they place in issue all that they have won. The 
young Emperor, once driven to fight for his throne, will have 
no motive for continuing the liberal policy he has begun. If he 
has to struggle to regain any portion of his power, it will be as 
easy to struggle for it all. the fortune of war should be on 
his side, all the forces which now keep him in check will have 
been dissolved. The mere accident of a skilful general on the 
Austrian side will irrecoverably ruin all that the Hungarians and 
Italians have recovered with so much labour and have waited 
for so long. 

The danger of armed resistance seems to be greatest in Hun- 

, where it is most likely to be attempted ; for Hun has 
not to deal with Austria alone, but with many elements of con- 
fusion and danger that are collected round her. She has to 
reckon among her risks the yet unbroken power of Russia, and 
the confusion to which the Ottoman Empire, in its agony, may 
give rise. Portentous clouds have been gathering —. the 
past year over the region on which the hopes and fears of diplo- 
macy are arom ef xed. The Russian war, bloody and costly 
as it was, is far from having settled the Eastern question. All the 
elements of difficulty which statesmen have long foreseen have 
been steadily gathering force ; and while the danger has been in- 
creasing, England's diplomatic influence for it has, 
since Lord Stratford's departure, obviously fallen away. All efforts 
to arrest the decay of the Turkish Power have hitherto failed. 
The financial difficulty is as insoluble as ever. The Sultan, as 
usual, has been liberal of his promises to build no new palaces, 
and to restrain the inordinate magnificence of his wives, but, 
somehow, his treasury is no fuller than it was. New tamperi 
with a currency which is already the most depreciated in the 
world has shaken his little remaining credit, and the fresh loans 
which are indispensable for carrying on the government have 
been contracted on terms financially desperate, and even so only 
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obteined, probably, by secret political concessions of which we 
shall some day know the scope to our cost. Meanwhile, vitality 
is visibly receding from the extremities of the Empire. There 
is a ferment and growing lawlessness ee Christian popula- 
tions of the valley of the Danube, which may or may not be 
Russia's doing, but which, like the apprehended rising in Hungary, 
will probably redound to her advantage. At the other end of the 
empire, an appalling catastrophe has proved at once the undying 
vigour of Mussulman fanaticism, and the feebleness of the 
Government which represents it. In the face of the cruelties 
that took place in Syria, it was impossible to resist the French 
offer of intervention. It was equally impossible to acquiesce in 
it without the foreboding that in it lies the germ of a terrible 
future struggle. The Emperor Napoleon loves to cultivate old 
associations, and he may possibly think that there is no more 
classic ground for the contest between England and Bonapartism 
than the shores of Syria and Egypt. Whatever his ultimate 
conduct may be, whether he retires from the Syrian occupation 
or prefers to fight in order to retain it, it has inflicted a for- 
midable shock upon the now feeble prestige and power of the 
Ottomans. It hardly wanted this additional circumstance to 
make the prospect of Oriental affairs during the coming year 
gloomy in the extreme. The subjection of the Caucasus and the 
commencement of the Suez Canal are ominoussigns. As the cata- 
strophe approaches, Frenchmen and Russians throng more nume- 
rously and more actively upon the scene. The materials for the 
explosion seem all to be ready Jaid, and there will not be wanting 
hands to fire them. 


OF all foreign nations the one whose affairs have concerned us 
most is undoubtedly France. But the history of France during 
the year 1860 is principally written in the history of other nations. 
Wherever there is movement or change, wherever unexpected 
intrigues produce division, embarrassment, or disorder, there is 
the hand of France. Her activity and her life are everywhere, 
except within her own boundaries. Italy, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Syria, Egypt, are the conductors to carry off the energy which 
is too dangerous and explosive to be allowed to accumulate at 
home. The Emperor has certainly been successful in his foreign 

liey this year, though not so successful as he intended. By 

int of terror and corruption he has succeeded in adding Savoy 
to his domains, and has thus obtained possession of a natural 
fortress from which he can keep the new kingdom of Italy in 
check. But it was no intention of his that the new kingdom of 
Italy should ever have been formed at all. Cavour’s tenacity 
and Garibaldi’s heroism have checkmated all his plans. All that 
the practised herd of French agents could do was tried for the 
oe a of exciting reaction in favour of the exiled Princes, or 
at least the expression of a popular wish for the blessings of a 
Bonapartist or Muratist dynasty. Even yet he has not ceased 
his efforts to procure for the sovereigns whose sway is now 
confined to Gaeta and Rome, a breathing-time in which, if any 
vitality yet remains in their cause, it may be revived. He 
dare not attempt to reconquer their vinces for them; he 
can only give them the benefit of a respite. But no waiting can 
recal to life emotions which have been dead so long as loyalty to 
the Bourbons of Naples or the prelatura of Rome. 


No doubt a ie of the distrust with which Napoleon’s counsels 
have been declined by the Italiaus is due to the circumstances 
which preceded and attended the seizure of Savoy. No profes- 
sions of. disinterestedness that he could make could be guaranteed 
in stronger language than that in which he undertook that no 
territorial aggrandizement should be the result of the Italian war. 
The same distrust resulted from it throughout the rest of Europe. 
No protestations that he could publish, no distinctions, however 
ingenious, that M. Thouvenel could devise, availed to persuade 
the various Powers who were neighbours of France that their 
turn would not come next. If the Emperor really intended 
further aggressions, the isolated seizure of Savoy was a mistake. 
If he did not intend them, it is difficult to understand what pur- 
es the intrigues that have been discovered in Belgium and 
Bwitzerland were meant to serve. Whatever his projects may 
have been, the result of the year’s proceedings has been to draw 
much closer together the Powers who would be jeopardized by 
French aggressions, and to show how easily, on the approach of 
real danger, a coalition might be reconstructed. Attempts were 
made to discredit the Warsaw mecting as a new Holy Alliance ; 
but it appears to have borne no other character than that of a 
defensive consultation of sovereigns concerned to arrest a common 
danger. There is no doubt that, for once at least, the sovereigns 
thoroughly represented the wishes of their people. Still more satis- 
factory was the enthusiastic loyalty with which the Belgian work- 
men repelled the advances of theefoud of French agents who move 
in the van of 'rench annexation. After the experience of venality in 
Savoy, it was a comfort tofind that there stillwere peoplein Europe 
who preferred tho blessings of liberty even to an unobstructed 
aecess to the markets of France. Foiled in Europe, the Emperor 
has turned his eyes towards the East; and in the East it will 
probably be that our diplomacy or our arms must meet him. His 
recent measures have been friendly to England—so suddenly 
friendly that it is difficult to avoid the suspicion that England’s 
aid, or at least acquiescence, is likely to be needed before long. 
The glimmer of liberty which has been allowed to shine on the 
deliberations of the French Chambers may possibly be the 
Lapa fruit of M. de Persigny’s convictions. So far as it goes 
t is a solid gain, and if used with moderation may lead to further 


Perhaps we are ourselves too highly in 
fancying that a desire to regain ground in England formed part of 
the motives by which it was dictated. At all events, the special 


abrogation of passports in our behalf is an unmistakeable bid 
for our goodwill. The close chronological connexion between 
the French Treaty and the Savoy annexation has rather soured 
our ona faith in the affectionate demonstrations of our Imperial 
ally. e cannot help looking at this passport decree with a 
feeling of curiosity as to whether the price for it will have 
to be paid in Syria or at Suez. 


Great events have not been confined to Europe. In India 
there is happily nothing more eventful to record than the suc- 
cessful passing of the Income-tax project, in spite of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s private mutiny and Mr. Wilson's premature death. 
Our victories in China, the advantages that they have won, and 
the price in valued lives that has been paid for them, are in every- 
body’s mouth. It is to be hoped that they will finally close a 
conflict of which the probable issue seems likely to be the utter 
dissolution of the social order on which our trade with China 
depends. In Australia, the chimera of a great central desert 
seems to be finally dispelled; and with it has disappeared the 
only obstacle to the vast prosperity which her enormous expanse 
of territory and varied climate would naturally secure to her. 
The fortunes of the sister colony of New Zealand have been far 
more gloomy. One of those hopeless Maori wars in which the 
lives and the fame of European soldiers are thrown away in vain, 
has begun to desolate some of the fairest settlements. The 
origin of the quarrel is still involved in some obscurity ; though 
there seems to be little doubt that the Governor, even if he 
have not been actually unjust, has been imprudent in the last 
degree. The English arms have suffered reverse after reverse ; 
colonists are flying from the island; and expenditure to the 
amount of a million and a half is beginning to be talked of as 
needed to bring the quarrel toaclose. A crisis of far greater 
magnitude is imminent in North America. In the British pro- 
vinces there is nothing to record but the Joyal acclamations with 
which, on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s visit, the Cana- 
dians testified their attachment to the Crown of Great Britain. 
The differences of the races and creeds by which the colony is 
divided, and the yet fresh recollection of former heart-burnings, 
made the experiment to some extenta nervous one. The universal 
welcome with which the Prince was received was as honourable 
to the Canadians as it was creditable to the discretion of the 
Prince himself, and the Minister who guided him. On the other 
side of the St. Lawrence, he was welcomed with a cordiality 
quite as warm; but his progress is forgotten by this time in the 
interest of events of far more vital moment. The shouts of 
enthusiasm which followed him from the Prairies to the Atlantic 
had hardly died away when the struggle commenced which is 
raging still, and on the issue of which the existence of a great 
nation depends. Whichever way the balance turns, whether 
South Carolina secedes or returns, it is hardly possible that the 
Federation should be what it was before, or that the name of 
“United States” can have henceforth any other than an ironical 
meaning. 

The obituary of the year does not contain so many names of 
the first distinction as that of the year 1859. e have to 
record the loss of no statesman who has played so large a part 
as Metternich—of no men of letters whose fame can aspire to 
equal that of Humboldt and Macaulay. Yet our losses have 
not been insignificant. Three statesmen have sunk beneath the 
excessive and deadly toil which the care of England’s tropical 
climate now imposes on her servants. Sir Henry Ward and 
Mr. Wilson have been snatched away in the midst of a useful 
career, just at the moment when their services were most precious. 
Lord Dalhousie was permitted to return to his native country ; 
but he had left his life behind him in India. He merely 
dragged himself home to pass three or four years of lingering 
disease, and then to die. All were strong men, two of them 
notorious in England for the amount of labour they could safely 
bear. But the zeal and perseverance which in England leads to the 
honoured old age of Lyndhurst or of Campbell is a mortal disease 
in India. At home, we have lost, in a ripe old age, the last of 
the statesmen who took a part in the events of 1815. Lord 
Aberdeen had retired from political life so long that his death 
leaves no void. Events have shattered the central party in 
English polities which was associated with his name, and the inter- 
national system which it was the business of his life to uphold. 
In the troubled epoch upon which we are entering there was little 
room left for a statesman so pacific. Abroad, the obituary of the 
year has little else to notice than the very different celebrities 
of Prince Jerome Bonaparte and Baron de Bunsen. The Prince’s 
only title to fame was that he was part and parcel of the proper- 
ties belonging to that revival of Napoleonism with which it has 
been the Emperor's policy to strengthen his position. Bunsen is a 
genuine loss to the vorld both of letters and of politics. His vast 
and varied learning will be missed in many a department of lite- 
rature, and we have to deplore in his too early death the inter- 
ruption of a great literary undertaking which only he was compe- 
tent to complete. In the world of politics the void he leaves is 

eater still. Though neglected and distrusted by the Prussian 

ourt, he was the only Prussian statesman of real breadth and 
liberality of view, and in the complications which are thickening 
round Germany, the crisis is probably not far off in which his 
aid, had he lived, would have been eagerly invoked. 
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REVIEWS. 


TEXTS FOR TALKERS* 


HIS book consists of a series of short remarks on a great 
ey of subjects, strung together like those in Guesses at 
Truth. The author informs us in his preface that he had not 
seen that work, which we should have conjectured to have been 
his model, until after the completion of his own book. That the 
two works are so very much alike may therefore be taken as a 
roof that the efforts of independent artists in this branch of 
Soecstine come to a curiously similar result. If a man of fair 
education and moderately extensive reading amuses himself b 
putting his ordinary thoughts into epigrammatic sentences, he wi 
robably do it in much the same way as his neighbour would do 
it too. Guesses at Truth is by no means a valuable book, and Arch- 
deacon Hare lived to write something much better; but as he and 
his brothers were, in their way, rather remarkable men, there is 
some interest in finding out what they thought on the subjects 
that happened to interest them early in life. But it is impossible 
that the works of Mr. Fowler should have that source of inte- 
rest, and his “Guesses at Truth” (as we may call them) can 
only be estimated at their intrinsic value, It is a species 
of composition to which we are inclined to attach very 
little importance. Mr. Fowler does not appear to us to 
have any truth to reveal or anything in particular to say. 
There have undoubtedly been authors whose detached aphor- 
isms have been of great value. Bacon and Pascal, for in- 
stance, embodied in this form many of the results of sustained 
thought and acute philosophical subtlety. Writers, again, like 
La Rochefoucauld, have chosen this mode of expression to com- 
municate a peculiar view of life and character. But Mr. Fowler's 
thoughts are the received and ordinary thoughts of an educated, 
orthodox, commonplace man. He has read the right books—he 
has excellent principles—he writes in a very proper spirit. 
This is all very creditable to himself; but it does not make 
his detached thoughts of importance. The great character- 
istic of the book is, indeed, that there is nothing in it that 
deserves the name of thought. There are illustrations of 
thought in abundance, and there are respectable opinions in 
abundance ; there is also a fair crop of problems stated without 
discussion. But when we have got to the end of it, the most 
that we can persuade ourselves to think we have derived from it 
is a little passing amusement. These Guesses at Truth while an 
hour away. But both authors and readers are apt to think that 
epigrammatic sentences are helps to thought. On the contrary, 
they are apt to be great hindrances. They substitute the state- 
ment of a problem or a fanciful metaphor for real inquiry, and 
because they seem to hover at a high level they delude us into 
thinking that they take us up with them intotheair. Mr. Fowler 
takes credit to himself for having condensed his thoughts. He 
tellsus that where he has written a few lines he might easily have 
written as many pages. This only comes to saying, in another form, 
what we have already said—that the book is creditable to himself. 
He may comfort himself with thinking that instead of spinning 
glatiiadee out to the greatest saleable length, he has cut them 
short. But the thought, however short, must be true and new to 
be very valuable ; and the amount of truth in his epigrams so 
amazingly exceeds the novelty, that he might have buried them 
for ever in his diary without any loss to the world. 

It is hard to do justice to the book by extracts, because its 
quality can only be understood when we see how many thoughts 
of the same kind are expressed in a way something similar. But 
we will take one or two instances of these aphorisms which may 
serve to show what we mean by saying that the statement of 
problems is substituted for the discussion of them. One of these 
*¢ Texts,” as Mr. Fowler calls them, runs thus: “ Sin has its 
uses.” Thisis all. What earthly good can there be in reading 
or writing this? Over and over again the relation of sin to the 
general history of man has been dwelt on by writers of different 
views. Some ask us to observe how God brings good out of evil. 
Others show that virtue cannot exist without vice so far as 
the imagination of man in his present state extends. Others, 
again, have dwelt on the strange tendency of virtues to turn 
into vices if carried too far. Others have refused to see 
any inherent opposition of virtue and vice, and think the con- 
trast between them purely arbitrary. All these views, and 
many others on the same subject, are well worth considering by 
any man who has sense enough to be interested in the great 

roblems of human life. But what can we learn by being told 
in four words that “Sin has its uses?” That some useful things 
come out of or accompany sin, is a truth not only as old as the 
hills, but presented at every turn of daily life. The real exercise 
of honest thought lies in the consideration of the relation which 
this utility bears to sin, and it is only an idle trifling with a great 
and serious subject to say that the sin and the utility may be 
assumed, and that any one who likes may find out the relation. 
Mr. Fowler calls these aphorisms texts for talkers, and he gives 
us to understand that conversation may be advantageously di- 
rected to the subjects which he takes up. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a man who is not bitten by the mania for spitting out Guesses 
at Truth, gravely sitting down to assure his readers in print that 


* Texts for Talkers. By Frank Fowler. London: Saunders, Otley, and 
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any one who likes may discourse, if he can, on the origin and 
nature of evil. Surely we may be trusted to suck our own 
conversational eggs without texts of this kind to teach us how. 


We will take another of these Texts as an instance of a dark 
saying, where we are quite at a loss to know even what the 
author thinks of his own thought. “I don’t think the world 
any better than when He came. We cast c.i the member for 
—— because he is a man of peace, and give the order of knight- 
hood to the inventor of a gun. In fact, the world gets worse 
every year, ripens and rots.” Directly we read this we know 
that the writer does not mean what he says. We do not take 
him to mean that the world does really get worse every year, 
or that its deterioration is ~~ by the inventor of the 
strong guns being knighted. But nothing could better illus- 
trate the emptiness of these random hits. There is just 
enough superficial cleverness in noticing the contrast so very 
often noticed before between the progress of the art of war 
and the religion of love and peace, to make a man who 
hits on another example of this contrast delight for the mo- 
ment in dwelling on it. But the cleverness is so very 
superficial that most men who respect themselves would be 
ashamed to utter such a sentence as that about the Armstrong 
guns in mixed society. On the other hand, if a man were to 
urge that he seriously meant that it was unchristian to give the 
order of knighthood to a man who had invented a very valuable 
means of national defence, and that he thought that the bestowal 
of this order showed that the world was getting worse than it 
was in the days when orders of knighthood were first invented, 
he has no business to put his opinion in a few epigrammatic 
thoughts if he really wishes to teach others to think as he does. 
A belief that the world is ripening into rottenness would be one 
of the most serious and mournful opinions a man could possi 
hold. Any one who was im with a p sense of its 
importance, who recollected how large a body of opinion he had 
to combat in advocating his views, and what a vast amount of 
misery, however necessary and legitimate, he would cause by in- 
spiring the belief that everything grows worse, should in 
hand so great a subject with proper deliberation, gravity, and 
fulness. If a man who really meant what Mr. Fowler has ex- 
pressed in this Text did not take the pains to think his 
out to the utmost of his powers, to deliberate carefully on all its 
bearings, and to testit by every conceivable standard of truthknown 
to him, he would be a greater object of contempt than a man who 
merely flung out the remark without meaning it, because he 
fancied it sounded clever ; and that is saying a great deal. 

But the greater part of these Texts consist merely of illustra- 
tions of commonplace truths. Fanciful illustrations are all very 
well in their way, and sometimes adorn writing, and sometimes 
talking. But their way is a very poor way. In nine cases out 
of ten they do not really give any new meaning or force to the 
trang, and they are surprisingly easy to make, as any one who 
-will be at the pains to learn the trick may discover. For instance, 
one of the Texts opens thus:—“We may, if we please, gather pre- 
cious flowers from affliction, asthe Si ium Iris grows, by choice, 
on ruins left by fire.” No one can dream for a moment that this 
illustration teaches anything about affliction that we did not know 
before. It is pony & illustration. The author ha to 
find out the fact about the flower, and then he t what it 
was like, and he came to the conclusion that its habits might 
illustrate the uses of affliction. There are quantities of these 
Texts made in the same way. “I have heard a conversation 
spoiled by one dark ugly fact coming across it, as I have seen a 
tropical sunset barred and blotched with a long sullen stream 
of smoke from a steamer's chimney.” “ Extra and envy 
are often reared, like mustard-and-cress, oo Sena and fine 
linen.” ‘Most men’s reputations are like the costumes of the 
train of King John, which were half celestially white, 
half infernally black.” There is neither harm nor good, merit 
nor demerit, in observations like these. They may be made by 
the bushel with the greatest ease. Indeed, “ tis my Thought 
like” is a favourite game of young people, and it consists in 
finding similitudes, of the sort offered in these Texts, between any 
two objects taken at random. Let any one try for himself as he 
walks along, and he will find out how these illustrations of moral 
truths are manufactured. The first thing that meets his 
and the first abstract or moral subject will do. Supposing the 
object that his eye first falls on is a haystack, and the thing he 
sets himself to compare to it is Justibestion by Faith ; he 
easily find the point of likeness while walking the firat hundred 

ards, and polish it into a Text while he is walking the next 
Lentved yards. With a little practice, a man not more fanciful 
than his neighbours might reckon confidently on turning off ten 
illustrated moral remarks a mile. The facility with which it is 
done and the p lessness of the result are indeed no good 
reasons why the thing should not be done as an amusement; but 
they are satisfactory reasons why it should not be ranked above 
its true value. 

One consequence of 


_ On é working up epigrammatical moral remarks 
in this way is, that many of them are apt to be only half-baked. 
We cannot tell what they ought to have come to, but as they 
are presented tous they appear mere puzzles, into the meaning of 
which it is not worth while to inquire. As bakers say,the bread 

not risem, and the dough sticks in our mouth. Many of these texts 


As instances we may quote 


i 
= imposing, but are too e estion. 
the following Experience is 
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wisdom copper-bottomed.” “The rich, to be happy, should feel 
as if to-morrow they might be poor; while the poor, to be 
happy, should feel as if to-morrow they must be rich.” “ Wit 
is something presented from its side instead of its facial angles.” 
“ Half the discontent in the world arises from men regarding 
themselves as centres instead of the infinitesimal segments of 
circles.” Perhaps if we dwelt on the thought, we might find 
out why experience is wisdom copper-bottomed; though it would, 
we should fancy, be quite as easy to show that wisdom is 
experience copper-bottomed. In fact, if an ordinary person 
were asked which he considered the more copper-bottomed of 
the two, wisdom or experience, his most natural way of solving the 
doubt would be to spin a halfpenny. But we know beforehand 
that it does not signify in the least to which we apply the epithet, 
and so the text falls flatly on us. What, again, is meant by 
sayingthat “the poor,to be happy, should feel as if to-morrow they 
must be rich?” It might be forced into the likeness of one or two 
familiar truths, but at first it conveys no meaning at all. Pro- 
bably there is a platitude underlying the epigram, and that is all 
wecansay. We do not near et | how any one can persuade 
himself that it is really a useful and creditable occupation to go 
on wrapping up farthing candles in cream-laid note-paper after 
this fashion. 

Of course, many of the thoughts are true and right, as we have 
already said ; for the author is all that he ought to be, and every 
now and then there is something put with tolerable happiness. 
But there is scarcely any observation in the book that pleases or 
instructs us in a different way from that in which a person who 
plays well at “writing games” pleases and instructs us. The 
whole work is of the calibre and value of a good set of “ con- 
glomerations.” It is very important that it should be recognised 
that the way to arrive at truth is not to guess at it, but to think 
about it patiently and write about it fully and cautiously. We 
do not, however, wish to underrate the volume as an effort of 
idle, casual, and desultory observation, and sometimes neat 
writing. We will, therefore, give in conclusion {four or five of 
the Texts that seem to us among the best :— 

Was it only a Jewish feeling that prompted Judah to say, when the 
brethren proposed to murder Joseph, “ Let us sell him ?” 

Life is like a theatre, in this respect—that, although during the perform- 
ance we hold higher and lower places, we all mix in one common stream when 
the masque is over, and we go home. 

mp common it has become to object to words as words, and to hold to 
them as ! 

It is more difficult to wear a chaplet of roses with graco than a crown of 
thorns with resignation. 


_ WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE.* 


by el Paul Ferroll, some six years ago, first took the 
literary world by surprise, we felt compelled to notice, 
in a very severe manner, much in the conception and execution 
of the work that seemed to us at variance with the ordinary 
English ideas of morality. Ifrumour spoke truly, the hook was 

y a woman’s hand; but beyond a certain susceptibility and 
intuition displayed in the creation of the leading character, there 
was little feminine about it. The author had drawn the picture 
of a detestable man, and yet it almost seemed as if she wished to 
idealize her own terrible conception. The criticisms then generally 
passed upon Paul Ferroll appear to have opened her eyes to its 
defects. She subsequently took an opportunity which offered 
itself of explaining that she had no intention of depicting her hero 
as anything else than an unhappy and wicked man whom nobody 
could possibly =? or admire. In the sequel she has just pub- 
lished—a sequel which, unlike most sequels, is not progressive, 
but retrospective, not taking the hero forward into age, but one 
step backwards into youth—she has been careful, in a still more 
striking way, to avoid her former fault. She cannot be accused 
of teaching that crime is compatible with happiness in this her 
last volume. Paul Ferroll himself, in these Mast pages, which 
are written with a pen of genius, is the punishment of Paul 
Ferroll. We are glad that the author has made all the repara- 
tion she could for her former ambiguity of tone. And it is a 

Jeasure to be able to discuss her new work without feeling that 
it is objectionable from a moral point of view. 


Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife is a book which breathes 
the very spirit of dreariness and pessimism. Its effect is to 
transplant the reader into a strange world, peopled only with a 
trio of silent and striking figures, who have each of them a 
history of much interest hidden under their exterior of reserve. 
It is not so much a picture of life as a “ study” from life, and to 
appreciate the study one must seize the key to it, and place 
oneself at the point of view from which the scene is taken. One 
is reminded of the pictures one has sometimes seen of some bleak 
and dreary moor, in which, under a windy cloud-light, two cz 
three central figures may be standing, thrown out against an 
autumn sky, grand, desolate, and gloomy. The book is a study 
from life, or rather, from what life under some circumstances 
might be if intellect supplied the place of conscience and a moral 
law, and men of sensibility and refinement became in conse- 
quence not so much deliberately depraved as deliberately un- 
scrupulous, sceptical, and selfish. To any reflective mind, the 
relations subsisting between intellect or genius, on the one hand, 
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and morality, absolute or conventional, upon the other, are a 
subject whose interest is absorbing and whose difficulties are 
not to be exhausted. The barrier which stands betwixt society 
and the fierce and savage instincts of its lowest classes is not so 
slender, perhaps, as that which protects us against the keen and 
merciless selfishness of consummate intellect. Those who are 
unaware of the proximity in which the most powerful minds 
stand, ipso facto, to unscrupulousness and even to crime, who 
imagine that all temptation fastens upon the animal part of 
human nature, and that all transgressions of the moral code 
arise from cupidity or passion, will probably read Why Paul 
Ferroll Killed his Wife without discovering the note which is 
the key to the whole movement. But the reader who 
properly grasps the clue to the story, will find that the dreariness 
and despair of the book is wholesome enough, and represents 
adequately the amount of hope or consolation that is to be got 
by viewing life from an intellectual point of view only. Ly 

aul Ferroll Killed his Wife is the history of a man whose 
mental capacities raised him to a height from which he thought 
he might look down upon and take a bird's-eye view of moral 
distinctions. Were it not a dreary and a dismal book, it would 
not be a true ora good book. As it is, it is a book that contains. 
a sermon, and the sermon is addressed to intellect. Behold a 
picture of life and human nature as they might be if there were 
no God and no moral law! But for religion and morality, there 
would be Paul Ferrolls. 

The character of Paul Ferroll, as drawn in Why Paul Ferroll 
Killed his Wife, is infinitely superior as a work of art to that of 
Bulwer’s Eugene Aram, with which it may possibly be con- 
trasted. Eugene Aram is a very lackadaisical and sentimental 
philosopher, who commits murder from feelings of maudlin 
philanthropy. No such being ever existed, or ever will exist, ex- 
cept in a lunatic asylum; and, in such a creation, Bulwer either 
misconceived, or else purposely departed from, the real historical 
original. But a Paul Ferroll may, we grieve to think, very well 
exist, and be highly respected in society, until he is found out, after 
which discovery society would not hesitate to hang him. The con- 
ception of a profound and philosophical disbeliever, who has no 
God, and no moral code, and who looks for all his happiness in 
this life, without necessarily being altogether vicious or depraved, 
is surely not an extravagant one. Such a man—selfish, cool, and 
courageous—would not hesitate a moment to sweep a fellow-crea- 
ture from his path, if it seemed worth his while to run the risk 
of the punishment that would ensue upon detection. If he was 
not detected, he might very well live, as Paul Ferroll lived, such 
life as suited him, and be little touched with remorse. Remorse 
is generally a reaction which sets in on passionate natures after 
they have been led into some mad outbreak, and hence its com- 
parative moral worthlessness. But sceptical and hard minds are 
not easily affected thus. They did not sin under impulse, and 
they are not punished by passionate and impulsive reactions. 
Nor is it, we conceive, particularly unnatural to suppose 
such a man, unless when his aims in life were fiodin: , might be 
more or less harmless, capable of appreciating the refinement and 
the esthetical charm of innocence and morality ; and, above all, 
fully capable, and perhaps willing, to restrain, as long as it 
pleased him, his passions. As long as he is happy and left alone, 
Paul Ferroll, as he says himself, is tolerably innocuous. When 
he commits a crime, he does so, not because he is passionate so 
much as because he is selfish ; not because he is irresistibly im- 
pelled towards the gratification of his desires, but because, 
viewing life from a purely intellectual point of view, he sees that 
the step he is about to take is a means by which his determined 
purpose may be gained, and it does not strike him as either 
moral or immoral to take it. Paul Ferroll kills his wife because 
he hates her, and she is a terrible block in his road to 
happiness, and it does-not occur to him not to kill her. The 
mind of the author is so full of this one idea, that she has 
spent all her originality and power upon elaborating it. She 
cannot construct incident, she cannot invent conversation. Her 
book is not a picture of life, for little happens in it that could by 
any possibility happen in the world. y+ unnatural light rests 
upon every scene she paints; the figures of the plot seem all 
to be breathing an unnatural atmosphere, and to stand awkwardl 
about in clumsy attitudes. Her heroes and heroines do not tal 
like men and women, but nervously and strangely, like people 
who feel that some one is present in company who is readin 
their secret thoughts. If they move, they move stiffly an 
self-consciously ; if they talk, they talk oddly and briefly. It 
is only when she lays aside the dramatist, re-assumes the 
narrator, and tells you what thoughts are passing through the 
mind of each, that you recognise in her a power of psychological 
analysis which is almost unsurpassed. go unearthly indeed is 
the story, and so strange its colouring and tinge, that it might be 
turned into an allegory, in which the figures of the central group 
would respectively represent Intellect, Innocence, and Passion. 
In some respects we are forcibly reminded of the peculiar and 
unworldly hue with which Mr. Hawthorne invests his imaginative 
tales. Both he and the author of Why Paul Ferroll Killed his 
Wife have much in common. The latter, indeed, does not possess 
the rich and statuesque fancy of the American novelist. But 
there is in both the same bitter and resigned philosophy, the same 
despair of finding perfection in the human heart, and the same 
dreary disbelief in the ibility of innocence remaining unim- 
paired when the tree of know} has been tasted. Both, like 
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melancholy and grave anatomists, look on human nature with 
speculative and tranquil curiosity, and reveal every now and 
then depths of unaffected cynicism, which never passes for asingle 
instant into misanthropy. Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife is 
a book to be read side by side with Transformation. Both books 
contain a strange philosophy of the relations between the intellect 
and sin; and, though both are not of equal merit, both are 
mutually sympathetic. And we may add, that the intellectual 
charm of both is no little increased by the peculiar beauty of 
the language and manner in which the ideas are clothed. 

At the lifting of the curtain, the chief character of the book 
stands before us—a young and able man. Success, sufficient 
to gratify the vanity of most young men, has fallen to his 
lot. He has never known what it was to fail, or to be un- 

opular, or to take the second place. A fine person—full of 

ealth and capacity of tact—the power 

of throwing himself with delight into a part, and acting 
feelings till they become insensibly part of him—selfishness, 
with sufficient prudence to conceal it—worldly wisdom, cool- 
ness, and resolve—to crown all, a perfect appreciation of beauty 
and life. Such are some of the qualities with which, at the age 
of twenty-one, Paul Ferroll is placed before us. The prefato 
lines at the beginning of Mr. Tennyson’s Palace of Art, wi 
which he introduces the allegory of the Sinful Soul “ that did 
love Beauty only,” slightly modified, might serve for a preface to 
the story before us. Such a Sinful Soul does the author con- 
ceive Paul Ferroll to have been—a soul 

Joying to find herself alive, 

Lord over nature, Lord of the visible earth, 
Lord of the senses five. 


The author chiefly fails in her delineation of character in those 
points where she is led astray by her incapacity to describe 
probable incident. Paul Ferroll, in this last tale, does things 
which are incredibly mean and dishonourable, though he is a 
man of fastidious taste. Too many men who pride themselves 
upon fastidious taste are not above thinking thoughts that would 
not bear inspection, bat we question very much whether the 
very meanness of some actions that Paul Ferroll does to worm 
himself into Ellinor’s affections is not too gross for nature. It 
would have been, in the same way, natural to make Laura think 
meanly ; but there is a depravity and coarseness and openness 
about the way in which she executes her plans that is almost 
beyond the heroine of Vanity Fair in wickedness. As pecu- 
liarly illustrative, on the other hand, of the author's keenness 
of perception and appreciation, we may, perhaps, mention the 
description she gives of her hero’s feelings when he is first 
engaged to the woman with whom he is devotedly in love. It is 
— that, in a character like Paul Ferroll, love would be the 
ind of passion that a great musician would feel for exquisite 
music, a ion rather sensuous than sensual, highly cultivated, 
and for the time even chivalrous, however naturally and ordi. 
narily selfish the man might be. The author seems to have felt 
this very strongly. Paul Ferroll, like Guy Livingstone, is a 
heathen, a wicked and an unscrupulous man; but Paul Ferroll is 
not, like Guy Livingstone, a muscular brute. He is, like Faust, a 
being of great artistic cultivation. He is fascinated by the 5 
and the touching melancholy, and the a“ sentiment that hangs 
about Ellinor, as Faust is fascinated by Margaret :— 
He enjoyed [the author tells us] for a time his better feelings, the nobler 
of his nature took the part of the baser, and had an artistic attraction 
‘or him; he felt himself freer for great things than before, he had the pleasure 
of loving what was not himself, yet his own, and though he was unable to 
conceive the guileless purity of the young girl, he was more and more capti- 
vated by the degree of it, which he could not help discerning as he became 
more intimate with her thoughts and ways... . . His pleasure was like that 
of a man who gets sight of an unsunned treasure, which the earthly air and 
light he lets in will soon crumble away, but which is there, and has been 
there in perfection for all the time before he discovered it. .... And thus 
the ked by the hedgerow sides of the cornfields; hand-in-hand they 
walked, healthy, beautiful, good. It was Adam and Eve moving through the 
Garden of Eden. 


A far other picture, and a striking contrast, is given us in the 
author's description of Paul Ferroll’s first walk as a lover with 
the woman he detests. Pale, unanimated, and uncongenial, 
they pass slowly by, while the clouds of a suddenly-overcast 
spring sky veil the fight of day. “It was like Adam and Eve 
wandering through the world after they were cast out of 
Paradise.” Laura is a woman coarse, cruel, and passionately 
jealous, in tact and in intellect decidedly his inferior. Yet, as 
there are two Paul Ferrolls, the Paul Ferroll of sunshine and fair 
weather, who is not evil altogether, and the Paul Ferroll of a 
cloudy day, whose heart is black and gloomy asa fiend’s, so there 
are two Lauras. “Alas!” says Laura to herself, “ if the felicity 
which I labour through all obstacles to attain were mine by the 

ious course of fortune and of fate, how good I could be, how 

ind to others, how grateful myself!” It is a common character, 
remarks the author, bitterly, and this is the moral of one half of 
her book. The world is never pleased with such a moral, because 
it is anxious to draw the linc between itself and the wicked as 
palpably and meson A as possible; and being conscious that 
respectability is not always irreproachable at heart, is anxious at 
least to keep disrespectability as disreputable as possible. But 
wise men will acknowledge that most of us are but “ half-slaves” 
of habit, and that those in whom, owing to their idiosyncrasy, 
habits form slowly, or not at all, remain often to the end of their 


lives unformed moral nein: » full of great possibilities of good, 
and, unhappily, full of equal possibilities of evil. 

“ After all,” it will be said,‘ Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife 
is the history of a bad man! To paint a bad man is to paint 
disease and to make a traffic out of iniquity.” At first sight 
such an objection appears very fairly to lie against a book like 
the above. We have always protested inst the doctrine 
of Continental novelists, that all which belongs to human 
nature, its diseases and its deformities included, ought to be 
painted as it exists. It would be an infamous thing to allow 
showmen to usurp the privilege of physicians, and to shelter 
themselves under the detestable plea that all which must of 
necessity be studied is a fit subject for a — and a show. 
It is not on this ground that we deem this book defensible. 
There is a striking difference between its case and the case of 
ordinary tales of horror. ‘There is a remarkable difference 
between it and its predecessor, Paul Ferroll. At the worst, 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife is a sad story of a sad and 
wicked man. Popular it probably will not be, for its interest is 
chiefly intell , and the very great fascination it is likely to 
possess for some minds, is one which will not be recogni 

many whose turn of mind is different. The author must co 
herself with the reflection that she has written a book which, 
even if it be not destined to be popular, will not be easily forgotten 
nor lightly esteemed by some of those into whose hands it falls. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS.* 
R. SLACK’S book on the Philosophy of Progress belongs 
thin 


to a class which it is not easy to review. Itis a 
volume, composed of nineteen unconnected chapters, each of 
which is exactly like all the rest, and all of which are like notes 
of some other person’s lectures written out by the author in his 
own words, and conveying to his mind the impression that he is 
in possession of all knowledge and all mysteries. The headin 
of the chapters give as good a notion of the contents of the boo’ 
as any other part of it. They are—1. The Dominion of Law. 
2. Law and Liberty. 3. Broad Features of Change—the first 
subdivision of which is “ Social Science, a comprehensive study.” 
— 4. Comte’s Law of Progress. 5. Objects of Sociology. 6. 
The Law of Exercise and its Derivatives. 7. The Doctrine of . 
Rights. 8. The Doctrine of Liberty. 9. The Position of 
Woman. 10. The Relation of Political Economy to Social Science. 
11. Democracy. 12. Workmen’s Combinations and Prospects. 13. 
Education. 14. Religion and Morals in Relation to Social Con- 
ditions. This little matter is settled in twelve ages, containi 
about 2580 words. 15. Social Evils and their Cure. 16. 
#sthetics and Recreation. 17. Functions of Government. 18, 
International Relations, and 19. Conclusion, which contains a 
great number of subdivisions, amongst others the followi 
Parliamentary Recommendations instead of Enactments—Judaio 
and Christian Methods—Demand for a Higher Class of M.P.’s 
—Means of Propagating Social Character as the 
Philosophy of Progress in Human Affairs. 
tained in 239 small pages. 

Brevity, no doubt, is not only consistent with, but is uent] 
the result of, profound thought but the proof that fa to be 
attributed to this cause will always be found in the style. The 

ea 


All this is con- 


difference between a man who has compressed into a short s 
the result of years of thought, and one who has merely 
set of miscellaneous observations about apres subjects, is one 
that he who runs may read. If Mr. Slack had been a real phi- 
losopher, whether of progress or of anything else, his table of 
contents would have been a skeleton of his work, and would have 
shown at once how its were related to each other. As 
it is, it is extremely difficult to make out their connexion, and 
though there does seem to be a reason why the first four chapters 
should —_s the position assigned to them, the track gets very 
faint tow: the middle of the book. Why, for example, 
should the twelve s which discuss Religion and Morals in 
Relation to Social Conditions be inte between the ten 
which are devoted to Social Evils and their Cure, an 
thirteen which settle the question of Education? Why should 
Strikes come next before Education, and @sthetics and 
Recreation next after Social Evils? No doubt there was 
a reason for the arrangement as there is for most things in this 
world, and it is certainly possible to trace a sort of connexion 
between the contents of the chapters, though there is not much 
between their subjects. The arrangement of the book, however, 
throws a strong light on its real value—a light which is strength- 
ened by reading it. The true account of it we take to be this. 
Mr. Slack has read a certain number of able works which he 
likes, and with the tone of which he sympathizes. He has read, 
for example, Mr. Mill’s works, Miss Martineau’s translation of 
Comte, Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, M. Guizot’s Lectures, and 
some other books of the same kind. They have suggested to 
him a few observations on a great many subjects, and he has 
found it interesting to put them together and publish them in 
little book. It is an odd and a harmless taste, but it has nothing 
whatever to do with philosophy. 

The proofs of this supplied by the-contents of the book itself 
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are so abundant that the difficulty is to choose specimens. Every 
chapter in succession shows that Mr. Slack can read and dog- 
matize, but there is not a single one which shows that he can 
think, For example, there is a chapter on Rights, containing, as 
we are informed in the last three lines, “the princi ] conside- 
rations belonging to the ‘Doctrine of Rights.'” There is one 
observation in the chapter which was worth making, though we 
think that Mr. Mill had said much the same thing before—namely, 
that the right of not being prevented from doing a thing is not 
the same as a right to do it; but the rest of the chapter is in the 
nature of nonsense. The definition of a right 1s surely “a 
rincipal consideration belonging to the ‘ Doctrine of Rights.’”’ 
Vet . Slack never gives one, unless the following remark is 
intended to serve in that capacity :— The simplest idea of right, 
and also the most comprehensive, is that men and women have a 
right to develop and exercise all their faculties so long as they do 
not deprive other persons of their rights which are of the same 
nature.” It is perhaps an objection to a definition that it 
contains the term to be defined, and the philosopher of progress 
ought not to have travelled beyond Soe His definition, 
if it meant anything at all, would mean that everybody has 
a right to do exactly what he pleases; but as this would be 
open to the difficulty that two free persons might choose to exercise 
their freedom in inconsistent ways, Mr. Slack puts in a proviso 
which makes this glorious liberty nugatory. The definition 
comes to this— Everybody may do what he likes, so that 
nobody else dislikes it”’—a maxim which would reduce human 
conduct to very narrow limits. If it means anything more, the 
“‘rights” mentioned in the second clause of the sentence must 
be something different from the “right” referred to in the first. 
A little further on, we have a chapter on “the Doctrine of 
Liberty,” which contains the following remarkable principle :— 
“The sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually or 
collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of 
their number, is self-protection; the only purpose for which 
power can be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilized 
community against his will is to prevent harm to others. His own 
good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant.” This 
is a quotation from Mr. Mili’s Essay on Liberty, and when it is 
connected with the explanations and qualifications with which he 
surrounds it, itisimportant; but as laid down by Mr. Slack, it is 
simple nonsense, for it would prevent a father from exercising 
any authority over his child. it would force the State (and this 
criticism = to Mr. Mill as well as to Mr. Slack) to abdicate 
all control over any of its members who had, from whatever 
cause, grown up in a state of ignorance and folly, and would thus 
condemn each generation to be an idle spectator of the results of 
the faults of the generation which preceded it. In short, it is a 
age pe which, # true at all, is true only under conditions which 
o not at present exist, and probably will not exist within any 
reasonable time. The characteristic point about Mr. Slack’s use 
of it is that this never strikes him. All that he has to say upon 
the subject is—‘ This principle possesses so much inherent reason” 
(surely a very cumbrous expression for “is so obviously true”) 
“that it is impossible to doubt its final acceptation.” A little 
further on, in a chapter on Democracy, we find this sentiment : 
“Whatever diversity of opinion there may be about disputable 
ints of controversial theology . . . . the civilized world are agreed 
t Christian principles are destined to prevail. . .. Now Chris- 
tianity is essentially a democratic religion.” And so he goes on 
for nine little pages, till he has settled the question of democracy. 
It never occurs to him to ask what he means either by the 
civilized world, or by its agreement, or by Christian principles ; 
nor do any of the difficulties of believing ngs mye Ag be an 
‘essentially democratic religion” occur to him. e is glib 
enough about M. Comte’s three stages of progress, about the 
“religious sentiment,” and other matters of the same sort ; but 
he never asks himself such questions as these—If Christianity is 
“essentially democratic,” how comes it that the Christian Church 
was for many centuries governed by bishops and General Coun- 
cils, which were anything but democratic in their constitution? 
Why did Western Christianity assume the form of a vast spiri- 
tual monarchy, with an aristocracy of prelates P Why for many 
centuries did the doctrine of the divine right of constituted 
governments form part of the recognised creed of almost all 
Christian Churches? Does the love of equality, which is the 
characteristic of democracy, harmonize with the doctrine of 
grace and election, which is professed by many Christians? If 
not, are these doctrines Christian doctrines? and if not, why 
not? Such are a few of the questions which the most superficial 
glance at Mr. Slack’s assertion suggests. Unless a man is pre- 
pared to answer them, or some of them, he had better let the 
matter alone. 


We have given these illustrations, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, for the purpose of showing that Mr. Slack is a loose, 
inaccurate retailer of other men’s thoughts, and not an original 
thinker. It is important to do this, because the fact that many 
of his opinions are rather uncommon might lead careless ob- 
servers to suppose that they were original, though, to do him 
justice, he does not rofess that this is the case; and it is de- 
sirable to point out that in the present state of literature it is ex- 
tremely easy for a man to do this. In an article published some 
weeks ago, we argued that the many excellent compendiums and 
summaries which have been written of late years contain infor- 
mation of which a man who knows how to use them may make 


great use, although he knows little of the authorities on which 
they are founded ; but it is equally true that they afford extra- 
ordinary facilities for making a parade of philosophy without 
proper qualifications for the office of a philosopher. Mr. Slack 
does not know how to use his authorities. He does not master 
what he reads and combine the results derived from 
different books, but tries to pass off for philosophy what 
is, in fact, a very weak decoction of the works of half a 
dozen able writers who are all on the same side. Knowledge 
which is at once second-hand, one-sided, and half digested, 
is worth very little indeed. Positivism is all v well, 
but there are other than Positivist writers in the world; and 
though no one can respect such a writer as Mr. John Mill more 
than we do, we think it is avery poor thing to take up his 
opinions in a lump and retail his conclusions without considering 
his arguments. Cant is essentially the same in all schools of 
opinion; and Mr. Slack, though he is not the pupil of so nume- 
rous or perme a school, appears from his book to stand on the 
same intellectual level with the ordinary popular preacher. He 
happens to be on the unorthodox side, but if he were on the 
orthodox side he would have had his little fling at the shallow 
infidel, and his little pet theory about the Church of England, 
just like any surplice-wearer who thinks it rather a smart thing 
to put M.A., Oxon, at the end of his name. “Ce n’est pas assea 
d'étre roué, faut étre poli,” was the criticism of a Parisian 
passer-by on the imprecations of a man who was broken on the 
wheel; and in the same spirit Mr. Slack may be reminded that, 
however desirable it may be to disagree with your neighbours, 
you ought to have some thought of your own. 


ODD PEOPLE,* 


HY a nation which has once attained a certain step in 
civilization should begin to lose that simple, childish plea- 

sure with which men of old times studied the records of foreign 
travel, it is hard to say. But it is certainly true that it requires 
something more than a mere recital of journeys, and description of 
peopleand manners, to arouse modern interest and securea welcome 
reception by the public. Few contrasts could be more striking 
than that which is presented by the stories of Dampier, Campa, 
Magellan, and such like worthies of ancient adventure, as com- 
pared with the cyclopedia which Sir Emerson Tennent compiles 
on Ceylon, or the narrative—interesting for its connexion with 
religion and its prospects of future trade—which Dr. Livingstone 
publishes on Africa. The earlier recitals were perused with 
simple curiosity—a mere delight in hearing of other men, and 
of scenes of distant enterprise. The latter commend themselves 
chiefly by some adventitious interest—some political or missionary 
bearings, some scientific details, or some singular charm of 
style. We know what the latest work on Africa has been; the 
libraries have teemed with copies of the journal of the adventur- 
ous missionary. But there are probably few who have taken 
the trouble to study the earliest volume on the subject. Two 
hundred years ago, or more, Ogilby’s Africa saw the light— 
a heavy folio, vast in detail and cumbrous in method. It opens with 
a preface, addressed to King Charles II., and ascribing all virtues 
under heaven to that pattern of royal merit. The contents 
are what we might have expected. There is a solid naiveté of 
manner, even when the subject is dull; and there is no affecta- 
tion of foreed humour. The work is crowded with useless 
guesses. It contains, indeed, it would be vain to deny, falsehood 
after falsehood, for the instruction of the royal patron of geo- 
graphy. But there is something in it, after all, which modern 
travels are without—a quiet assurance that the plain narrative 
will have an interest, a satisfied conviction that the mere state- 
ment of results will be a contribution to literature which needs 
no dressing up to give it value and success. We have improved 
vastly in this age in the criticism of facts—still more, perhaps, in 
the power of classifying them ; we have far more to tell of foreign 
countries, and have many more countries to tell of ; but we have 
made little advance upon our forefathers in that lively sympath 
with our fellow-men which led them to study and cherish reci 
destitute of philosophy and weak in literary merit, for the mere 
aoe gaining knowledge of the manners and beliefs of the 
world, 

And yet the sentiment of a fraternity among mankind is not 
one which we can easily afford to lose. The separation which 
a rapidly increasing science interposes between barbarous and 
civilized men is becoming so enormous that there is a positive 
danger of forgetting that the most savage tribes have a part to 
play in the history of the world, and form a distinct element in its 
economy. Hard as it is to remember, 1a the midst of our social 
order and refinement, the existence of other modes of life neither 
refined nor orderly, and still harder as it is to conceive their 
importance, it is yet more than a conjecture that, in the 
advancement of the human race, many nations will have a great 
work to carry out which possess now neither history, nor 
polity, nor religion. The ambition of an orator or the rash- 
ness of a journalist will sometimes risk the statement that 
the Anglo-Saxon race seems destined to overspread and people 
the globe. They will point to New Zealand and Australia, to 
India and Canada, and the United States. But against the 
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argument drawn from this rapid colonization, it is but fair ‘to 
place the remark, that it is on y in climates like our own that our 
emigrants have shown themselves able to display fully, and to 
bring to bearupon nature, the characteristics of their home. 
Wherever the temperature has been very different from that of 
England, Englishmen have not ques succeeded in main- 
taining for a long time either their vigour or their disposition ; 
and where one settlement has extended over a large tract of 
country it may even be seen that the character of the settlers 
has altered with the latitude. There could be no better instance 
of the fact than America. In the north and east there is the 
cool climate and English scenery of Vermont, for instance, and 
New Hampshire, with its sober, money-making, inventive popula- 
tion. There is a gradual change as one approaches southward to 
the Alleghany range, the Carolinas and Virginia ; and when once 
the hills of Tennessee are passed, we find in Georgia and 
Alabama a race retaining, no doubt, much of the enterprise of 
their ancestors, but uniting with it the personal indolence, the 
pride and fierceness, and the luxury which characterized the 
nations which they have expelled. It is not, then, in a predo- 
minance of Englishmen, but in that mixture of races by which 
Englishmen have themselves been formed, that we must place 
the future progress of the world. The evidence of Mr. Trollope 
with regard to the West Indies is very interesting and im- 
portant. He looks forward to the half-caste population, which 
is gradually winning its way upward in the social. scale, as 
the future lords of the archipelago which the pure English 
blood is unable to bring to prosperity. We have no desire 
that it should be otherwise. A belief in the permanence 
of the present type of civilization is not necessary to a 
confidence in the resistless progress of knowledge and law. Even 
a devout wish for the increase of our own country’s influence, 
and the extension of her institutions, need not render us dead to 
a larger eympathy with the utterly, and all but hopelessly, de- 
ones populations which have yet perhaps their ) to come. 

hat is a striking and a not unworthy passage in which Rénan, 
the man of letters—the critic—the pioneer of mental progress— 
the champion of the most daring forms of speculation, falls back 
from the ground of intellectual pre-eminence to the simple 
fraternity of human instinct, and points to that city of the 
famous vision into which pressed a multitude which no man 
= number, of all nations and kindred, and people and 

ngues, 


Another reason for which we are disposed to welcome any 
work, such as that now before us, which professes to give popular 
information about the nations of the world, is the astonishin 
ignorance which prevails on the subject of ethnology. That 
the tribes of the two hemispheres have been catalogued and 
classified, in respect of physical structure, creed, and language, 
with a view to the formation of theories on their origin and 
history—that the derivation of the Caroline islanders is a topic 
of the hottest dispute among geographers, and that arguments 
bearing on Mongolian history may be drawn from a study of 
the dead languages of Siam—are things of which it is to be 
feared that many persons well versed in astronomy and geology 
have never heard or inquired. We have lately fallenin with a 
series of books professing to impart valuable information on a 
large range of subjects, entitled, Zhe Historical Reason Why, 
The Biblical Reason Why, andso on. Of the latter of these, at 
events, we may parenthetically remark that it contains a larger 
amount of gratuitously false information than we could 
have conceived possible in so small a compass. But there is one 
piece of science contained in it to which we cannot but draw 
attention, as illustrating the state of popular knowledge on the 
subject. Of the confusion of tongues and its results, the author, 
who professes to be a clergyman of the Church of England, 
remarks—‘* The precise number of original languages then heard 
for the first time cannot be determined. The Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, Sclavonian, Tartarian, and Chinese languages 
are considered to be original; the rest are only dialects from 
them.” The absurdity of the classification here suggested is 
only to be equalled by the famous division of living beings into 
men, animals, quadrupeds, horses, donkeys, and ponies; and it 
is not satisfactory to think that a statement of the kind 
can be published in a work which professes to be intended 
for the masses. Perhaps our theologians of the last two cen- 
turies are to some extent chargeable with the lack of know- 
ledge which prevails; and it is creditable to the missionary 
organizations of our own day that they are rapidly doing much to 
remove the stigma from society. At the same time, when there 
have been zealous Protestants who have interpreted of the Pope 
the sentence which speaks of the wedding guest borne away into 
outer darkness, it might be too much to expect that the heathen 
should be received into the favour which fellow-Christians could 
not attain. “I espied before me,” says Bunyan, “a cave, where 
two giants, Pope and Pagan, dwelt in old time. But by this 
place Christian went without danger, whereat I somewhat 
wondered ; but I have learned since that Pagan has been dead 
many a day.” Dead many a day to the pilgrim in a civilized and 
Christian country, it may be; but how dead to the great world 
which is going some pilgrimage of its own, and has its giants 
to face and fight ? Dead many a day—and yet King Badda- 
hung is sacrificing his thousands at Dahomey, and the millions 
of China have no hope of a life to come. It is because in 
religion, in race, in history, the nations of the Pagan world 


are not dead many a day, but have a living relation to our- 
selves and ought to have an interest in our eyes, that we 
rejoice that there should be readable books which describe them, 
even if they be of no higher standard than that of Captain 
Mayne Reid’s Odd People. 

In this work, the term “ odd” re ts a ca of eon- 
siderable extent. The author, who has hitherto been known 
chiefly by a series of novels containing American adventure with 
a colouring which schoolboys have eagerly appreciated, has 
condensed into a small volume the result of some wide readi 
with regard to Esquimaux, Bushmen, Tongans, Patagonians, an 
various other tribes of savage repute. The information given is 
of a popular—indeed perhaps too popular—kind, but appears to 
be generally accurate, and is tolerably amusing. The best de- 
scriptions, for the most part, are those of the tribes with which 
Captain Reid seems to have a peculiar acquaintance—the wild 
tribes of America, including the Comanches in the Northern 
Continent, and the Rangers of the Gran Chaco in the Southern. 
One of the best pictures is that given of the Palm-dwellers of 
the Orinoco, to whom the author gives, with some little inaccu- 


racy, the distinctive name of Guaraons. The tribe may perhaps © 


be an offshoot of the great Guarani race, as the names are 80 
similar. This part of the continent was certainly subject to 
violent changes of population: at an early period, and the Gua- 
rayuna language is very different from the Caribbee. The 
tribe of Palm-dwellers are a colony of men who are forced 
by the periodic floods of their river, to take refuge, like the 
flock of Proteus, in the branches of the trees. The Jid, or 
Brazilian palm, affords at once a lodging, built securely above the 
floods, pat at the same time all that they can want when the 
waters are out. The broad leaves form a roof for the shelter of 
the refugee; from their fibres he has ropes and mats. He 
catches fish from the river below, and when that fails the roasted 
pith of the tree supplies an excellent food. A strong wine is 
made from the fermented sap; and a milder drink can be pro- 
cured by steeping and pounding the nuts :— 

This done, the drink is ready to be quaffed. For these purposes tools and 
utensils are required, but the itd also furnishes them. The trunk can be 
scooped out into dishes, or cut into spoons and trenchers. The flower “ 
also gives him cups and saucers...... The bow arrows which he 
uses are obtained from the sinewy iole of the leaf; so is his 

; and the canoe, light as cork, which carries him through the intricate 
emt at the delta, is the hollow trunk of a morichi palm. His nets and 
lines, and the cloth which he wears round his loins, are all plaited or woven 
from the young leaflets. 


In speaking of the Feejee Islanders, Captain Mayne Reid 
makes some remarks on the subject of cannibalism which are 
deserving of notice. He declares very positively that the habit 
is not one which is natural to man in his primitive state, but ac- 
companies a corruption and degradation the symbol of which is 


the change from republican or patriarchal to monarchical govern- 


ment. Whether such a change invariably takes place in the 
early advance from barbarism, and whether it be possible to draw 
a distinction between patriarchal and monarchical institutions, 
need not now be discussed ; but there is plenty of proof that 
cannibalism has nothing to do with corruption in govern- 
ment or Vn ony in a career of vice. It has lately been 
denied, indeed, on good authority, that any nations are cannibals 
from choice; and Mr. Latham, we believe, advocates the view. 
This is probably too much to say; but the author of Odd 
People can hardly have examined the subject with care. 
Certainly, many accusations of man-eating have been made on 
insufficient grounds. There is no reason for supposing that 
the Bushmen ever eat human flesh, and many of the Polynesian 
Islanders must be acquitted also. But it is at least premature 
to say that the charge is proved false with regard to the Andaman 
Islanders ; and if the Caribs have been unjustly accused in gene- 
ral, it is certain that the Charruas have been guilty of man-eating 
for the sake of revenge. The Jesuit stories of Brazil, again, 
leave nd doubt on the matter, though the custom is almost always 
attributed to the above-mentioned reason. Some of the most 
degraded of the North American Indians have also been known 
to practise cannibalism. In this case it was want and hunger that 
drove them to the habit; but no ground is given for Captain 
Reid’s statement that ‘‘ man in his primitive state has never been 
known to practise it.” The Feejee Islanders are certainly not 
in a primitive state, to all appearance; they are intelligent, and 
in some respects civilized; and one author declares that they 
show, as compared with the Friendly Islanders, who are not 
cannibals, the “ difference between gentlemen and boors.” And 
yet these are apparently the only nation who eat human flesh for 
the same reason that they go saek-he simple preference, and 
through the force of custom. 


Captain Reid’s book is, on the whole, a useful contribution to 
the popular knowledge of the races of mankind. It describes 
men, manners, and places. If only some great genius would now 
tell us something of the inner life of all these tribes—would 
describe the feelings with which they look on existence and the 
world—would inform us what they think of throughout the day, 
and what they have in common with us in mind and he 
would be adding to the stores of literature a work which might 
rank with the greatest achievements of modern discovery and 
history. But it will be long, we fear, before we are told all this. 
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TALES FROM GREEK MYTHOLOGY.* 


We have put together a very recent and two earlier attempts 
at one common object—an object whose character at once 
separates them from the class cf ordinary “Christmas Books,” 
with which otherwise they have some affinity. All three are 
pretty presents enough, but all three aim at being something 
more than pretty presents. The object which they have in com- 
mon is the adaptation of ancient Greek legend to the under- 
standings of English children. They all three agree in love of their 
subject and in narrative power, but all present some characteristic 
and instructive differences in their way of treating their subject. 
All three tell their stories, as stories, in a clear and interesting 
way; and the tales, as told by any one of them, may be read or 
listened to with pleasure by some class or other of the young readers 
or hearers for whom they are meant, and even by others of more 
mature years. Thus far all three are alike ; but they differ a good 
deal in their ways of telling the tales, and still more in their ways 
of looking at them. Mr. Neale and Professor Kingsley are two 
writers who might at first sight seem to have very little in common. 
The one, as we all know, is the great Prophet of Muscular 
Christianity ; the other has written a vast number of stories and 
poems, gone through a vast number of small ecclesiastical 
squabbles, and learned a vast number of out-of-the-way alpha- 
bets and out-of-the-way forms of architecture, and all in the 
cause of the most straitest sect of High Church orthodoxy. Mr. 
Kingsley, as everybody knows, has written Hypatia and Alton 
Tocke. Mr. Neale has written a multitude of small books, all 
leasant enough to read, but all alike partial and superficial; he 
also written a ponderous History of the Eastern Church, 
very learned and somewhat dull. Probably, if Mr. Neale and 
Mr. Kingsley were to be examined in dogmatic theology, the 
results in the two cases would be very different. Mr. Neale is a 
theologian and a vigorous one. In the nineteenth century un- 
orthodox ladies are not scraped to death with oyster-shells, but 
had Mr. Neale lived fourteen hundred years back, we could 
almost fancy him following the banner of Peter the Reader. 
Mr. Kingsley, we always fancied, shadowed forth himself in the 
character of Synesius, ‘“ the Squire-Bishop”’—not a bad Bishop 
either, if we may believe his panegyrist, but one who could 
withal write poems and go a-hunting, whose orthodoxy was 
rhaps not quite unimpeachable, and who at all events clave to 
fis wife in defiance of monks and Manichees. Very different, 
then, in many things are our first two story-tellers, but for our 
immediate purpose their resemblances are closer than their dif- 
ferences. One is High, the other is Broad; for Height and 
Breadth alike tolerate this class of writings, which Lowness would 
doubtless shrink from as altogether ungodly. But Height and 
Breadth both agree in being didactic. Neither Mr. Neale 
nor Mr. Kingsley would ever write anything without a 
moral hardly, indeed, without a bit of a sermon 
annexed. th of them preach a little, but Mr. Neale decidedly 
preaches the most. He is, indeed, not satisfied without sticking 
a moral at the end of each story, something like those attached 
to the fables in Croxall’s sop, or like those hymns and prayers 
which used so wonderfuily to come forth on all emergencies from 
the pocket of Mrs. Sherwood’s Paterfamilias. Mr. Kingsley has 
too much good taste for this; still he does preach a little, both 
in his preface and in the stories themselves. Thus far Mr. Neale 
and Mr. Kingsley may be fairly classed together as distinguished 
from Mr. Cox. Mr. Cox writes absolutely without any moral 
urpose whatever. He has neither Orthodoxy nor Muscular 
Pistetianity to serve, nor any disposition to draw forth either 
dogma or decalogue from the tales of the old Greek singers. 
This we, in our carnal mind, look upon as a great advantage in 
Mr. Cox as opposed to his predecessors. e have had quite 
enough of novels and poems with ere. We and our children 
have taken our fill of teachings. We really want a little pleasure 
and amusement—a few visits, not, indeed, to an immoral, but cer- 
tainly to a non-moral world. This great favour Mr. Cox is good 
enough to allow us. His stories are beautifully told; we can say 
by experience that those for whom they are meant delight in them, 
but he has carefully and, we think, wisely abstained from any- 
thing like a moral purpose. 

The difference is briefly this. Both Mr. Neale and Professor 
Kingsley look upon the Greek legends as a religion—Mr. Cox 
deals with them, more truly, simply as a mytholo; He is a 
disciple of Professor Max Miiller, and his little book ought to 
do something to popularize the truths worked out in the great 
Essay on Comparative Mythology. According to Professor 
Miiller, the myths of Greece, like the language of Greece, are 
fragments of an earlier mythological system common to the 
whole Arian family. This view completely knocks on the head 
such speculations as to Greek m thology as are indulged in by 
Mr. Gladstone, and in a less degree He Mr. Neale and Mr. 
Kingsley. All these writers are, in different degrees, haunted 
by the idea of the Greek mythology being, somehow or other, a 


* Stories Heathen Mj and Greek History, for the Use 
Christian Children. By the . J. M. Neale, 
1847. 

he Heroes: or, Greek Fairy Tales my Children. By the Rev. C. 
Kingsley. Cambridge: Macmillan, 4 

Tales from Greek Mythology. the Rev. George W, Cox, M.A. 

London: Longman. 1861, 


corruption of a sup “ patriarchal religion.” That the Greek 
mythology is directly anything of the kind is at once disproved by 
Professor Miiller’s system. The common Arian mythology may 
be that—though it is very unlikely to be; the particular Hellenic 
mythology cannot be. This sort of error as to mythology is ex- 
actly analogous to the error in philology of those who used to go— 
perhaps, who still go—to the Hebrew for the derivation of Greek 
roots. The Greek myths and the Greek roots are commonly, as far 
as Greek is concerned, meaningless ; for the explanation you must 
go to the common source. A Greek myth passed through three 
stages. In its original form—its common Arian form—it had 
a meaning, but very seldom a religious or moral one. In its 
earliest distinctively Hellenic form it had become simply a 
beautiful tale, charming to children and to the men of a child- 
like age. Finally, in after times it became a material for scholars 
and philosophers, ancient and modern, to distort into all manner 
of meanings, physical, historical, moral, political, and religious. 
Mr. Cox takes up the stories in their second, their earliest 
Hellenic stage, and tells them to children simply as beautiful 
stories. But he has throughout a reference to their more 
scientific aspect. This of course he does not thrust on his yo 
readers, but it has an influence on his way of telling po mt | 
the stories, and his preface and notes contain some really valu. 
able matter on the subject. 


Mr. Cox’s way of viewing the myths chiefly affects his way of 
telling them by tending to make him put the divine element out 
of sight. In an early stage of mythology the difference between 
gods, men, and intermediate beings is not very clearly drawn. 
The difference, in short, is a religious and not a mythological one ; 
for it must be remembered that the religion and the mythology 
of Greece or any other country are not the same thing. Mr. Cox 
takes the stories up at this stage, and in telling them he 
draws no very accurate line between gods and men. He talks 
of Lady (éaeca) Demeter and Lady Leto, just like Lady 
Niobe. Mr. Neale, on the contrary, always thrusts the 
theological element forward. This, of course, brings in the neces- 
sity of constant excuses and explanations in adapting Greek 
mythology “to the use of Christian children.” Mr. Cox is 
spared all this trouble by simply telling the tales as tales. Of 
course he only chooses such myths as can be told in this way, 
which many clearly could not. 


In comparing our three writers as story-tellers, we think the 
alm clearly lies between Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Cox; and 
etween them there can hardly be any competition. Mr. 

Kingsley tells his tales at so much say length that they 
almost become small romances; besides, they are clearly de- 
signed for much older children than those of Mr.Cox. Between 
Mr. Neale and Mr. Cox a comparison is more easy. Not fully 
trusting ourselves on such a point, we committed the matter to 
the more competent judgment of acircle of children. Mr. Neale 
and Mr. Cox in several cases tell the same story ; we read out 
the version of each to our young hearers, and then took a 
unanimous vote in favour of Mr.Cox. We think this fact proves 
much more than any opinion of ours; at the same time we can 
easily see the reason for it. Mr. Neale writes in a kind of stilted 
prose, full of Homeric expressions literally translated, and full of 
Greek allusions of various kinds. A boy who has already learned 
something of Greek will appreciate and enjoy them; but toa 
little child they are nearly unintelligible. Mr. Cox, on the other 
hand, writes for little children in a way which little children can 
and do understand. If some of his expressions now and then 
seem too childish, we can only say that they actually do serve 
their purpose. Young children delight in the stories—elder chil- 
dren and even grown people do not despise them. Mr. Neale’s tales 
have a needless air of learning about them—Mr. Cox keeps his 
clearly deeper and sounder learning for a few notes at the end. 
The stories themselves he tells in such a way that Phrixus and 
Helle, Cadmus and Europa, are made as pleasant and intelligible 
to children as Jack and the Bean-Stalk—more so, we fancy, than 
the Toms and Maries, Herberts and Ediths, of the modern story- 
book with a purpose. 

All our writers, we need hardly say, avoid, or try to avoid, the 
old error of calling Greek things by Latin names. Mr. Kingsley 
and Mr. Cox do this consistently. Mr. Neale strangely uses Dis 
for Hades, and sticks to the unpleasant Latin form of Ulysses for 
Odysseus. But we do not see why, unless on some etymological 
theory, Mr. Cox follows Mr. Grote in writing Phryxus for 
Phiixus; and we cannot help as against some of the 
very hideous words produced Mr. Kingsley’s fashion of 
expressing the Greek v by w. hat object he can propose to 
himself by writing Minwai and Lucomedes, we cannot conceive. 
It is unusual; it is ugly to look at; it expresses neither the 
common English pronunciation, nor the modern Greek, nor what 
we may most reasonably suppose to have been the ancient 
Greek. 

Whether Mr. Neale’s took has gone through more than one 
edition, we do not know. Mr. Kingsley’s has, and most de- 
servedly. Of Mr. Cox’s, we will only say further, that it will 
make a very suitable present for children or godchildren even in its 

resent state, and that we should like to welcome it some other 

hristmas with the ornament of some “ pretty pictures,” of a less 
ambitious design, we should say, than those in Mr. Kingsley’s 


book, except the capital one of Cheiron and his Pupils, which is 


a special favourite with those for whom it is meant. 


| 
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LORIMER’S SCOTTISH REFORMATION.* 


HE tercentenary anniversary of the Scottish Reformation 
has just been held, and Dr. Lorimer offered to his co- 
religionists, in anticipation of the event, a handsomely got-up 
mono; ph, suitable asa gift-book on the occasion. Not content 
with the historical and theological attractions of the subject, the 
author endeavours to invest it with an artistic interest. He 
congratulates himself in his preface “on having been able to 
secure the co-operation of his gifted friend, Mr. Birket Foster,” 
and expresses a hope that “the many charming products of his 
pencil which the volume contains may not only prove highly 
acceptable to Scottish readers, but may also induce many of the 
artist’s English countrymen to peruse with attention a portion of 
Scottish history.” It is a vain hope. Mr. Foster’s admirable 
sketches, engraved on wood by Palmer, are attractive enough ; 
but they do not redeem the text of the volume which they adorn 
from the great fault of being written in a narrow, sectarian, and 
unphilosophical spirit. 

After the approved custom in books of this sort, Dr. Lorimer 
divides his su cot into certain arbitrary periods. First we have 
the Hamilton Period, from 1525 to 1543. Then the Wishart 
Period, extending to 1554. Lastly, the Knox Period brings us 
down to the organization of the Reformed Church of Scotland 
by the Parliament of 1560. It is needless to say that Dr. 
Lorimer is a partisan. Of all pictures those of religious con- 
troversies and persecutions are the most distressing, and Scotch 

lemics have always had a peculiar dash of coarseness and 

itterness. The unctuous sermonizing style, interlarded with 
Scriptural phrases, in which this book is written, does not conceal 
the real want of charity and of fairness of mind which an un- 
prejudiced reader detects in every page. However, we may give 
the writer credit for much literary skill in the way in which he 
has served up his not very savoury materials. The style is fluent 
and readable, and the matter well arranged. Of course we look 
in vain for references and authorities in this kind of religious 
history. Such a book as this is not meant to convert sceptics, 
or even to interest the indifferent, but merely to provide 
amusing religious reading for Presbyterian families. Accordingly 
we have a series of graphic pictures and conversations, sometimes 
icturesquely and effectively told. Witness the dispute between 
atrick Hamilton and the Dominican friar Campbell, on the 
trial of the former for heresy in the Cathedral of St. Andrew's. 
Considering that Hamilton was put to death in 1528, it is hard 
to see why his name should be given to the first act of this 
history, which covers a period extending fifteen years after that 
event. The next hero who struts on Dr. Lorimer’s stage is Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount, of whose poetry we have numerous 
specimens. We should ourselves have omitted the following 
ludicrous climax had we been quoting the “ interesting ” lines, 
full of “tenderness and skill,” in which Sir David addresses 
the young James V.—“ a model of enlightened, affectionate, and 
free-spoken loyalty :”— 
Loving be to the blessed Trinitie, 
That sic ane wretched worm has made so able 
To sic ane Prince to be so agreeable. 


It is not surprising that Dr. Lorimer, in narrating the con- 
fessions or martyrdoms of Alesius, Forret, Russel, Kennedy, and 
others, deeply moves the sympathies of his readers. But a more 
impartial writer would not keep so ong oy | out of sight the other 
side of the picture. It is never to be forgotten that in those 
times both parties were equally ready to persecute their op- 

ments. It is scarcely honest in any one pretending to be an 

istorian to conceal the faults of one’s own side. The best 
tribute to the Scottish Reformation on its tercentenary anni- 
versary would have been, in our opinion, a fearlessly dispassionate 
and impartial examination of its origin and history, rather than a 
mere ex parte narrative adapted for popular reading. It is quite 
possible to consider the Reformation as the greatest of blessings, 
and yet to do justice to the motives of those who opposed it ; 
and it looks more like a confession of the weakness of one’s cause 
than a conviction of its strength to abuse unmercifully the oppo- 
site faction after the lapse of three centuries, while one is blind 
» all the extenuating circumstances that may be urged in their 

favour. 

Under the “‘ Wishart Period” occurs a rectification of a curious 
historical fact, for which Dr. Lorimer takes t credit to himself. 
It is, indeed, the only novelty in the book. George Wishart, 
during his exile in England, was compelled to recant certain 

inions at Bristol, in 1539, after a trial for heresy. It has 
p mart been supposed that what he denied on this occasion was 
some Protestant truth about what is called Mariolatry ; and his 
admirers have been muchtroubledtomake excuses for his oe 
cowardice and temporary fall. But there was thisserious difficulty 
in the story—that Wishart was tried and condemned by no lessa 

rson than Cranmer; and it was hard to explain how he could 

ve suffered at the hands of such a judge for a Protestant truth. 
Dr. Lorimer has certainly cleared up this mystery, but in a wa: 
very far from creditable to his hero's theological reputation. 1t 
now appears that the entry in the Mayor's calendar at Bristol, 
which is the original authority for the fact, has been misread by 


* The Scottish frost, A Historical Sketch. By Peter Lorimer, 
D.D., Professor of logy, English Presbyterian College, London. With 
Twenty-five Illustrations of Scottish Reformation Localities by Birket Foster. 
London and Glasgow: Griffin and Co, 1860, 


‘| its transcribers. The actual words are that Wishart was con- 


victed of the “ blasphemous” and “detestable heresy,” “that 
Christ nother hath nor coulde merite for him nor yet for us.” 
Now this sentence had been read by the first copyist as follows : 
—‘ That Christ’s mother hath nor coulde, &.” There is no 
sense in these words as they stand, but a “ nor” was inserted be- 
fore “hath,” and then the meaning was supposed to be that 
Wishart had suffered for denying a mediatorial power to the 
Virgin. The right reading, however, proves that the would-be 
reformer had actually fallen into the extreme theological error of 
denying the merit of the Redeemer himself. The rectification of 
this blunder, which bas been copied by one historian from another 
since the time of M‘Crie, without investigation, is creditable to Dr. 
Lorimer’s painstaking sagacity. But it is by no means creditable 
to his orthodoxy or impartiality that our author seems to think 
that it is better for Wishart to have been convicted of what 
is, according to his own Church and confession, a real 
heresy than to have wavered in the profession of a Protestant 
doctrine. Every theologian must know that the Romanist’s 
belief about the Virgin, however erroneous and dangerous 
it may be, does not necessarily affect the fundamental truths 
of Christianity. Or even if it be thought, by an extreme view, to 
do so logically, no one disputes that few, or none, among Roman 
Catholics consciously push the doctrine to so suicidal an extreme. 
Dr. Lorimer, though he condemns Wishart’s opinion as a “‘ serious 
misapprehension,” is disingenuous enough to try to turn it to the 
disadvantage of the Roman Catholic side. First, he talks of 
Wishart’s denouncers at Bristol as “ Popish Churchmen,” for 
which there seems to us to be no authority whatever. Next, he 
argues that probably Wishart was only driven to the extreme 
view of denying our Saviour’s mediatory merit by his zeal in 
attacking the Roman belief in the merits of the saints. And, 
finally, with superfluous injustice, he makes the unfortunate 
Papists answerable for the errors into which any one may fall 
while working himself clear from their system. These are his 
words in his preface :—‘ Instead of ignominiously recanting, on 
that occasion, an essential doctrine of Protestant truth, it was no 
truth at all which the Reformer recanted, but a serious error 
into which he had fallen while still groping his way out of Popish 
darkness into the light of the Gospel.” Upon the whole, we 
think that Dr. Lorimer had better, for his hero’s credit, have 
stuck to his second-hand reproduction of the common story. 


It is difficult to say, without the full proof of experience, 
whether toleration is really better understood in our days 
it was of old. There are many who believe that most of our 
religious parties would still persecute their opponents if they had 
the power. We, for our part, should be sorry to be delivered 
over to our present author's tender mercies unless we could 
say Shibboleth with his own exact method of pronunciation. 
In his opinion it was a most abominable thing to oppose in 
any way the Reformers; but when “the Reformation had 
begun in Dundee” under Wishart’s teaching, and “the Abbey 
of Lindores had been sacked by a company of good Christians, 
who turned the monks out of doors,” we have not a single word 
of censure for the rioters or of pity for the sufferers. It is 
this which, to plain men, is so disgusting in religious history. 
As if violence and outrage were not always wrong, whoever may 
be the perpetrators! But we have seen, in our own days, scan- 
dalous rioting in a place of worship euphemistically described as 
an “outbreak of popular zeal against the corruptions of the 
Church,” just as Dr. Lorimer defends the excesses of Wishart’s 
mob at dee. That Wishart behaved =x | in returning 
to Dundee after his banishment, in order that he might 
minister to the plague-stricken inhabitants, is a fact not to be 
forgotten ; nor should we judge him quite as harshly as Dr. 
Lorimer does his opponents if it were proved that he was pri 
to a conspiracy to assassinate Cardinal Beaton. This is charg 
against him in a letter by the Karl of Hertford (afterwards the 
Lord Protector Somerset), in 1544; and the accusation is believed 
by Mr. Cunningham, the author of the recent Church History 
of Scotland. Dr. Lorimer is very a at this, but his argu- 
ments to show that it yas another Wis to whom the Earl's 
letter refers are not bt any means conclusive. He is not less 
displeased with Tytler,’ who — some of Wishart’s pre- 
tended prophecies by asserting that he had private information 
as to the hostile intentions of England. His reply to this, how- 
ever, is mere sermonizing declamation, which will probably be 
taken for logic as well as eloquence by the young ladies to whom 
this handsome volume may have been given as a tercente 
keepsake. Less than three months after poor Wishart’s death at 
the stake, his great opponent, Cardinal Beaton, was murdered. 
This, being a Protestant crime, is treated upon the whole with 
reasonable fairness by the historian; and the atrocity, though 
not defended or palliated, is “ explained.” 

The concluding section of the narrative, dealing less with 

rsonal incident, is not nearly so readable as its predecessors, 
in spite of the vigorous extracts from John Knox’s own writin 
with which it is garnished. The last “martyr” put to death in 
Scotland was one Walter Mill, an aged Ey of St. Andrews, 
who was burnt in April, 1558. The popular indignation which 
was roused by this cruel execution led to a general iconoclasm 
throughout Scotland. It was then that the famous image of St. 
Giles, the patron-saint of Edinburgh, was destroyed by the mob 
in the midst of a religious procession. The political progress of 
the Reformation at this juncture, the dissimulation of the Queen. 
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Regent, Mary of Guise, and the counterplots of the two parties 
in the State, are all told lucidly enough in these pages. It is 
not a little singular that Dr. Lorimer seems almost to regret that 
the compromise of 15,58, by which eerear ° would have been 
preserved in Scotland, was not effected folly and obsti- 
nacy of the heads of ‘the Church, by refusing the concessions 
then demanded, led to the “root and branch Reformation” of 
1560. John Knox, returning from Geneva at this crisis, was just 
such a leader as the Reforming party needed. Under his 
auspices popular tumults were excited all over the country ; 
churches were sacked, convents destroyed, and the two opposing 
parties betook themselves to arms. Happily, however, there 
was but little bloodshed in this religious campaign. A descrip- 
tion of it will give a specimen of Dr. Lorimer’s style :— 
Wherever the Reformers marched they carried a sword in one hand and a 
crow-bar in the other. Unlike the Jews under Nehemiah, their mission was 
not to fight and to build up, but to fight and to pull down. Wherever they 
ap the churches were meg purged of images and mass-altars, 
and the monasteries were levelled the ground in a tempest of — 
and disgust. The work of demolition and Ciometien Which was begun 
frenzy of popular rage at Perth, was continued in a more deliberate manner oie 
St. Andrews, Cupar, and other places in Fife, and at Scone, Cambuskenneth, 
Linlithgow, and Edinburgh. parish churches were spared after havin | 
been roughly purged; but the monastic pong including many beautif 
churches, were demolished with an un hand. In Stirling and Edin- 
burgh the monasteries were attacked and sacked by the multitude before the 
Lords arrived ; and at Scone the demolition was carried through by the towns- 
men of Dundee and Perth, in spite of the most earnest exertions of the noble- 
men, and of Knox himself, to save the palace and church, which were of 
national and historic interest. These facts reveal the strength and violence of 
the public hatred of the religious orders, It was a long accumulation of 
pular feeling which exploded that summer against the Scottish monks, 
e indolence, the greed, the impurities, and the h isies of ages were 
avenged and expiated in a si gle day. And are such storms of national in- 
dignation to be lamented for the apes that they work upon buildings and 
monuments of art? No! .... We confess no little for fine 
buildings, but we have more for good morals. We love “the Gothic” rape | 
but we love pure Christianity more; and no doubt it is a happy state 
things when we can have our love for ’poth gratified at the came Une and by 
the same institutions. 


Dr. Lorimer concludes with an account of the Parliament of 
© and the final organization of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Check We are glad to see that he highly disapproves of the 
penal laws against the Romish worship which that Parliament 
enacted, though he speaks somewhat ambiguously about the 
duty of persecution in cases where there is any real danger to be 
apprehended from opponents. “ After all,” he says, “if the Pro- 
testants of the nineteenth century are more tolerant than those 
of the sixteenth, this is very much owing to the difference of the 
times in other. respects.” m the whole, this volume, though 
one-sided and commonplace, is more liberal than might have been 
expected. It is, perhaps, a sign of the times when such a writer, 
though adhering (it would seem) to the strictest Calvinism, per- 
mits himself to whisper a regret that the Scottish Reformation 
was not tempered by that judicious spirit of moderation and 
compromise which is the happy characteristic of the correspond- 
ing religious movement on this side of the Tweed. 


Mr. Houitran.—The destruction of St. Martin’s Hall, and the 
subsequent misfortune of Mr. Huttag, have called out a general 
expression of sympathy on the part of all who know his private 
and public worth, especially by those who feel indebted to him (by 
the introduction of his system) for the many happy hours spent in 
the enjoyment of music. The members of Mr. Hznxen’s Coorat 
Association, sharing this feeling, and wishing to pay him a 
tribute of their respect, esteem, and sympathy, have invited the 
publie to give them general su on the occasion of a Concert 
to be given by the Association in his honour at St. Jamgs’s Hatt, 
on Monpay evening, the 31st December, wader distinguished 
patronage, including the Right Hon. the Earl of Cartistz, K.G., 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstonx, 
M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the “ Hullah Testi- 
monial” Committee. 
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WANTED. immediately. a LADY to TAKE the CHARGE 

‘Address B. E., to the care of Mr. Bookeeller, Blackheath, Kent, 


SHIRTS. —UNEQUALLED for and accuracy of 
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THE, woNTTY JOINT STOCK BANK.— LAMBETH 
18th December, 1860. 


BANE OF DEPOSIT EstanLisHED 1844), 


PALL MALL — -—CAPITAL STOCK, £ 


Parties desirous of investin; tay be ited to examine the Pan — the Bank of 
De itt by which a high rate or with ample security, 
‘Adrawn without notice, 


by 
The interest is payable in January andy J ub, 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Forms for opening accounts sent f: -« on application. 


‘THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY, 
(itabtiched ipod. 1206) at the end of each Year, prints for general circulation, a Cash 
be had by or aplication crt any of tha 
Society’s Agents, 


OfMfices—30, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., LONDON. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
N.B.—Assurances effected within the:present Year, will have the advantage of one Year 
in every Annual Bonus. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LO 


NDON.—INSTIT 


DIRECTORS. . 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Chairman, 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas Bare George pele. E 
James 0. Bell, George Hibbert, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Samuel Hib! 
Edward Chiapman Esq. Gordon Mu 
George William Cot illiam R, Robinso: 8q. 
George Cutler, Esq. Martin Tucker smith, MP, 
Henry Davidson, = Newman Smith, E: 
SECURITY.—The assu are protected from the liabilities attachin Somntust coms: 
ance py, of a ona a half sterling, of which nearly a million is malty 
ana the remainder in first-class 


ROFITS.—Four-fifths, or per the are assigned to every fifth 
r payment of one prem: 
PURCHASE OF POLICIES.— A liberal ~ td is made on the surrender of a policy, 
or the issue of a free of premium. 
has d n payment of claims and additions upwards of 


sob poponsls for ingur for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch office, 
16, London; or to any of the agents throughout t the kin gdom, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
*,* Service allowed in Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom. 


[THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


se of fits took place in 1835; subsequent Divisiors have been 
made in 

wee next division will be be declared in 1861, when the amount can be added to each Policy, 
its value taken in cash, or applied to the reduction of future premiums, at the option of the 
assured, 


ACCUMULATED FUND £1,800,000 0 
00. 000000000 00008 300,000 00 
Me its polteies on equitable terms, and grants loans to the extent 


The Com 
of their value, 
Fort policies can be revived within thirteen months of lapsing, on certain con- 


tion 
Policies of five years’ duration are eligible for yatpiaston to select class of assurance, 
which includes yo api} of the 

One of the Medical Officer attends at the London Office daily at Half-past One o'clock, 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

H, JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 
... 88, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
38, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DUBLIN ........... ... 6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


CONTINENTAL WINE COMPANY (LIMITED) 
1, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. ° 
Wines bought of the growers and sold at wholesale prices. 


Sh , 108., 208., 245., 368., 485, 

Port, 20s., 24s., 368., 488., 60s. Per Dozen, for cash, hottles included, 

Claret, 228., 248., 368., 488., 608, free deliv — in London, 

Hock, , 308., 368., 548., 60s. Dozen free to any Station in Eng- 
ne, 32s., 36%., 428,, 508., land or Wales.” 


The ee OWN PORT an and SHERRY, %s., highly recommended. 
DUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 
R? YAL VICTORIA, 8 HERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
and Cases includ: 
EUROPEAN and COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122, Pall-mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 


Q0OTCH WHISKY —C. and J. McDONALD, 74, GEORGE 
svook of Highland and other Whisky. ‘rices moderate, ‘Terms 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION, 
LAVERS an and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, Broomszury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g.,Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ices and Information forwarded. 


Pa AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


Heraldic and Mural Paint yew pny: in_ Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
a ngings. ity Designs and Estimates shed, or an Iustrated Priced Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 88, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
OENAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 


G-ROOM, consisting of a t variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, Ink- 
stands, Inlaid’ Tables, &c., rbyshire ‘Marble. Alabaster, 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than Sweeney five 7 ago by 
» Leg 5 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the ne pet tent process of Mes: 
cle, 


.» beyond all comparison the very best storing om be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 
Fiddle or | Thread or King’s or 
— Old Silver | Brunswick} Miliary, 

Pattern. | Pattern, | Pattern. &e. 
a. £5. 4, £8. 4, 

12 Table Forks 13 240 10 ty 

12 Table Spoons .. 18 2 0 10 1 

12 Dessert Forks 4 1120 5 1 

12 Dessert Spoons 4 12 0 15 1 

1 yams 16 1 0 5 

Spoons, 10 013 6 
6 0 9 9 
6 010 0 ll on 
poons, gilt bowi 8 0 6 5 5 
pases Spoon, gilt bowl 1 0 8 2 2 
ir of Sugar Tongs .. 3 0 6 4 a 
Pair of Fish Carvers . 4 1 6 aT) 12 
utter Knife. 3 056 6 ¢ 7 0 
Soup Ladi lo 017 0 v7 0 0 
Sugar Sifter. a 03 046 5 5 6 
919 9 138 10 8 419 6 640 


article to be had 4 at the same prices. An oak chest to coyetnn the above, and 
a relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dis corner 
dishes, cruet and liqueur frames, ke., at proportionate prices, kinds of re. re-plating done 
by the patent process, 


WARRANTED.—The most varied assortment of 


i, CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
s that are remunerative only becnuse of the ry of the sales. et inch Ivory- 
8 


handled Table Knives, with high serts match, 
if to balance, 6d. per dozen ir ; larger sizes, from 20s. 
r dozen; extra ivory, 338 with s ssiver Fable 


to te Bone 
Horn Table Knives 
ed Table Knives and 


DISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES i in every 
material, in great fix: Boek and S$ the newest and most récherché patterns. Tin Di 

Covers, 78. 6d. the uot ¢ set of six; Bloc! a the set of six; ele; 

patte: 35s. 6d. to 62s. he set “Britain with or giver | handles, 


8s. to £0 plated, 
Dishes, with weils for gravy, tal, 228, to pte plated on 
Nickel, full size, £11 11s, 


8. BURTON’ GENERAL FURNISHING 


[RONMONGERY CATALOG be had id free contains 


are, Turnery 
ing. Bed-room Cabinet urniture, Lig Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
large Show-Rooms, at 30, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 
Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-mews, London 


K NICKERBOCKERS—In the Cornhill Magazine, of 


the above costume is terms :—“ Knicker- 

surely the: prettiest boy’s dress that h appeared ears.” inorder 

to place this great Suprovemens in boy’s dress wit a “4 of ‘all well-to-do families, 

essrs. NICOLL now make the Cd eed for Two euipees, There is a large 

selection of Paletots, overconts, and herrea ents th pared for young gentlemen coming 
home for the holidays.—-H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, London, 


NOVELTIES — 1 Many such are now being exhibited at at Messrs, 
ICOLL’S NEW WARE-ROOMS for Ladies’ mantles and ridin for in- 
stance D WATERPROOF GLOAKS, falling in graceful ley woe 


is now added to the original amely, 116, 120, REGENT-STRE 
where the best skill a nd mate namely, with 
may always be met t with. 


AHAN’S LL WHISKY ». AC BRANDY.— 
» at most of the res - 


and ; 
or wholesale at 8, Great Windin-atret, painted age et. Observe the red seal, pink label, and 


cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL 


PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by. 


Baron en d all the Facul now be had in the finest condition of 
PARKER, and G0.” 


5s. per pode Imperial Pints. 
3s. Imperial Half-pints. 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
FINE TEA CHEAPER, 


GTRACHAN AND CO’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED 
DRAWING BOOM TEA. 


juced to Ib. Guaranteed the Finest and Cheapest Tea 
set the United Kingdom. 


28, OORNHILL, LONDON, B.C. 
[THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS i jin ENGLAND are to be 


tained of PHILLIPS and OO., Tea Merc! one, 8, Ki ng eaie-aen, City, London. 

Good. useful Congou Tea, 6d., 2s. 8d., 28. 10d., 3s. Rich’: Souchong 
10d., and 4s. Tea an Coffee, to the value of 40s. {8 | 

railway or market town in A Price Ourrent fr free b = post on application. 


PEACE | Is PROCLAIMED WITH CHINA— 


tt Teas at Peace Prices during the War ?— ta! EAST INDIA TEA 

COMPANY hare Raised their Prices during the War EAST INDIA 

FRA COMPANY, at Merchant Prices, ‘commencing, at 2s, Finest Souchong and 
han any other House, 


9, Great St, Helen’s-churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


Ore and BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordinary to Her 


jeaty, invite attention to their PICKLES, , SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other 

ani many ¥ e onour of 

Her Table with their Manufac few v of the articles most highly 
recomme’ 


Pickles and Tart Fruits of eve on Rion, Ro: al Table Sauce, Essence 
range ie, Anchovy and Bloater 
ts, Calf's- foot Je cites of various kinds for table 
use, nets Royal Relish, and Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, 
e's Royal rne Sauce. To be obtained of all 
of BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-square ,London. 
SEWING MACHINES. 


[HE WHEELER AND WILSON “LOCK-STITCH” 
MAOHINE—SaLE RooMs, 462, OXFORD-8STREET, LONDON. These Machines 

ever offered tothe public. Stite on sowing. and ad Pivelied 
aro far the’ same smooth appearance upon each side of the fabric, ric. Speed, from 1,300 to 
stitehes per minute, 


Sor ben. by all Draggista, 


* NICOLL'S LACERN -’—In old Rome, the “Toga” was 


for a time in danger, ears an innovating garment called “‘ Lacerna,” a 
of sur-coat thrown > the rest o! 


sold by Messrs. Nicholl, 
20, Regent-street, and 22, Cor nhill; also in 10, St. Ann’s are, Manchester—have not 


‘orts 
is of George the urth, William, and oven foe 


which the lieges were aumal n the re 

into the present reign? A Beautiful Cloth, made from Picked Portions of ot leece of 
the Australian and European Merino, has been manufactu: 
“ LACERNA« CLOTH,” the neutral colours of which are produced by un ools being 


carefully mixed, and a process, whereby this eunons mag be rene 8) ree Air— 
proof, a also be seen in operation in Regeut-atres red ow . 


CANDLES, SOAPS, OILS, and NIGHT LIGHTS of all 


kinds, Five Pounds’ worth sent free 
WHITMORE AND CRADDOOK, 16, See Within, London, E.0, 
(Lists of Prices on application.) 
DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 


PALME R AN D cCO.’S VICTORIA SN UFFLESS DIPS 
per } Ib., of materials, free mell, a good 
soloar, be carried with guttering, para lon; ordinary a better 


ies, and ins 
all Grocers and 


ndle Dealers, and w 
Paten! tees, SUTTON-STREET, CLERKENWELL, by Rand, the 


ORCHARD DRESSING. —Mr. Rivers’ 
ouse, ion, —“ Jan Trees 


GISHURS 108, 6d., Retail 
PATENT OANDLE COMPANY (Limited. by Seedsmen; Wholesale by PRICE’S 


NERVO-A -ARTERIAL ESSENCE, prepared onl by Dr 


In Bottles, at 2s. 4s. 6d., lls., and 33s., at 
Crispe’s, No. 4, Cheapside; Sutton and’Co,, Bo ond 


arringdon-strest; 12, Finsbury-place South, City ; and all Chemists. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN 


MINUTES IS BY WAFERS.—From Mr, 
with 


Smedley, Bookseller, Sleaford, Oc rE “ Gent can 8 confidence, par- 
the Pulmonic Waters with which not m relieved, but cured of 
a Chronic Winter Cough. Hundreds of boxes I have still the sale a, great as 

LEY.” They have a pleasant taste, 0d., and ls, 


| = 
| 
| ] | | | | 
= 
| 
| 
4 
| 
= 
| | 
j 
: 
7 s. Ma , Kitchen Kanges. Lamps. Gaseliers. Tea Trays, Urns. ar 
: | 
The cloak is invaluable as a wrapper in travelling, in carriage or walking exercise; and, 
= as it fits all figures, it is the best present taken from London to the country. Seal- 
ricting 
: : . the use of the “ Lacerna” in either the Forum or Circus. For the use of Rifle Corps, or 
in private dress, Messrs. Nicoll have, from coins in the British Museum, produced an 
> 7 = adaptation from the classic model, and protected it by Royal Letters Patent, The original 
ba ; gracefulness being retained, the old name is, therefore, renewed, and the trade mark— 
Nicoll’s Lacerna’—may, like Nicoll’s Paletot,” be as familiar in our mouths as “ house- 
hold words.” Who, amongst the higher and has not the | 
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On Monday, 31st, price 
OLIVER & BOYD'S NEW EDINBURGH ALMANAC 


The Volume, considerably enlarged, will contain several new features, and much more 
the usual amount of information, Social, Political, Ecciesiastical, and Industrial. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. London, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Just published, 
DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES for 1861, 
in a variety of Bindings, and in the following Sizes :— 


2 
For raz Dzsx. 
and Stationers. 


THE, BRITISH “ALMANAC FOR 1861. 
[HE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


Price 2s. 6d. Containing Articles on the following subjects 
it. Practical ay. By Charles Tomlinson, Lecturer at 
Te College 


ames ‘and Streets. By George Dodd. 
= ed Schools and Reformatories. 

south Kensington Museum. By James Thorne. 

Friendly Societi 

Besides the soual Legislation, Satistics, &c. &c. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 


London: KNIGHT and Co., 90, Fleet-street. 
And Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


On the 21st of December, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d, 
WHo's WHO IN 1861. Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
Parliamentary Guide, &c. Thirteenth Annual Edition. 
be complete epitome of that pandy knowledge of the goeged of the public life of this 
j country, which every one requires to refer to.”—IUustrated News, 
London: Batty BrotueErs, Cornhill. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Now rendy, post free for Two Stamps, 


DAWSON ’S CITY OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR for 
DECEMBER, containing 4000 Volumes of Standard Books in all classes of Litera- 
jure, aes Natural History, Topography, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Illustrated 


Wa. Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, B.C. Established 1809. 


FREE TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUS SIC, &e.— 
TWOPENCE DISCOUNT in the SHILLING off om Books, M 

rterly Reviews, Almanacks, Pocket Books, Diaries, Directori erages, 

aps, Prints, &c. Ailthe regular shoes Music suppliedat the published post free. 


selec 
without loss of time to the Rot twore ach book is marked in pinta i Nenres the published 
hi 1 goods 


8. and T. 4, Copthall-t buildings, of the Bank of England, E.C. 


TLLUMINATION. —Now ready, the Sixth edition, 


re-written, materially enlarged and thoroughly revised, A 
TION, ond thoroughly revised A MANGAL OF 
Price by post 14 stamps. 


WInsok and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


TLLUMINATION. —OUTLINES FROM TEN NYSON’S 
cad’ Wok OF THE KING. Designed by F. 8, A. Plain, 1s. 6d. partly coloured, $s, 
‘ackets of Four in appropriate wrapper, plain, 6s. each; at coloured, 12s. each, 

WInsor and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


[LLUMINATION. —One, One and-a-Half, Two, Three, and 
Five Guinea Handsome Boxes very completely fitted with Colours and materials. 
WINSON and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


eae: PRESENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR, &e.— 


and Cornopeans, in greet variety, with Organs, Self-acti 
fine assortment of Old OLINS, and Double 


London: RosErt Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-Street, W. 


4 MUSICAL a UT 
(1 DOORS FROM ST. PAUL’S,) 
32, LUDGATE-STREET, and 56, CHEAPSIDE (next door to Bow Church), 
the Sale of Nicole’s celebrated Large Musical layi eying brilliantly 


ic, and Sacred Music, at £1 per air. Snuff Boxes. es 18s., ree 
40s. Catal - ofTunes and prices Gratis and Post free, on application to WALES 
and McCULLOC shove. 


“These oanee perform the most, elaborate and difficult pieces of music with a 
brilliancy and accuracy truly surprising.” —Court Circular. 


w 

‘KSTANDS The 

new T SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE FA ELEGANCIES 
BRONZE. Also a choice variety of NOVELTIES suitable 
0. be had at HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. Catalogues 


ow ready, in Small 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 
MYSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND FUTURITY: 
Illustrated from the Best and Latest Authorities. By —— a 

ConTENnTs :—Life and Time; Nature Soul; Spiritual al Operations ; 

Belief and Scepticism ; Premature Interm Pheno; of Deat Punishment; 

the of Our Bho tne World frst, Dent Inter 

ia’ he Great rec 
the Futuro States; New Heavene ‘and kar th, Be. 


KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in Small 8vo, extra eth, price 4s. 6d., with Frontispiece, designed 


by E. I 
CLAUDIA AND PUDENS; or, the Early Christians in 
Tale of the First Cent Rev. SAMUEL Lyrsom MA. 
f Rodmarton, and Per; Curate “st. Gloucester ; Asner 
Heder Merchant of the Middle “The Romans in G loucestershire, 


London: HaMILTON, and Co, Gloucester: A. LzA, 2, 
Forwarded Free, by the Gloucester Publisher, on Receipt of the amount in Postage Stamps, 
LATEST WORK ON CHINA. 

Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 64. 


TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA. 


By SCARTH, 


“ One of the most qmncing and original volumes ever we pubes on China. The external 
relations of so vast an empire are too important to be discussed and dismissed in a 
ppregran ph ; iwe therefore advise all those who desire to understand the question to study 

r. Searth’s volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 

___ Bdinburgh: : EDMONDSTON and DovGtas. | London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
R2 UTLEDGE’ SHAKESPEARE. 
In Three Vols, cloth, £2 10s,: or half-calf, gilt, £3 7s. 6d. Edited 
With 800 original filustrations by John Gilbert. 
Prom The Times, December 26th, 1800. 
© have said enough to show our appreciation of R Sh For s a 


STAUNTON. 


an 2 edition there is room, The Pen, the Pencil, nnd the Printer have ee together 
honourable rivalry, combinin; clearness of text, elegance of illustration, and beanty 
type. The result is worthy of the yt aud wwe can say with a safe conscience to all 
whe wish to receive or present the Bard in a becoming dress, buy ‘ Routledge’s Llustrated 
jhakespeare.’ 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLeDGs, Farringdon-strect. 


BULWER’S NOVELS, IN NINETEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Finely printed on gocd Paper, feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
DEVE REUX. By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron, Bart. 


THE VOLUMES ISSUED ARE— 


PAUL CLIFFORD, LEILA AND THE PILGRIMS, 1 Vol. 
MALTRAVERS, 
MY NOVEL. 2 Vols, 
t AST ‘OF THE BARONS. GODOLPILLN, 
| DAYS OF POMPELL, HAROLD. 
THE CAXTONS. MORNING, 
EUGENE ARAM. LUCRET 


London: ROUTLEDGE, Waenr, and Farringdon-street. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. NEW EDITION. 
In Twe Vols. Demy 8vo, price 9s. cloth; or half-calf, gilt, 12s, 
HALF.HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Selected 
and Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. With Sixteen Steel Portraits. 

“This Book is a Compendium of English Literature. It contains 300 otente at of the 
best efforts of our great standard authors, whether they he poets or historian 
or divines, oo or philosophers, arranged so as to form half-an-hour’s reading for 
every day in the year. The study of this work will he the ve foundation of that know- 
yedye which renders men famous and celebrated.”—Daily New 

London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, 


A COMPANION TO SOUTHEY’S “LIFE OF NELSON,” 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d, cloth extra. 
pete E LIFE OF THE EARL OF DUNDONALD. By 
JOSEPH ALLEN, m, Bos Author of “ The Life of Nelson,” “ Battles of the British Navy,” 
&c. With Portrait and Illustrations. 

. 1 highly entertaining volume will Seceme | to every boy as interesting as “Sout 
elson,” to which far-famed book it one one panion, detailing as it does 
kindred exploits of his contemporary, all ‘utrougit e stirring period of the naval warfare 

of the earlier part of the nineteenth century 


London; ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
In 4to, price 21s, each, cloth, gilt edges ; Or moroceo elegant, 31s, 6d. 
COOK’S POEMS. With a Portrait, and numerous 
Illustrations by Gilbert, etc. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With a Memoir 
Hotes Os Offor—principally from Bunyan’s Works—with Portrait, and 110 Illustrations 


BARNARD’S LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN ATER- 


COLOURS. A new and revised Edition, with coloured and tinted 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. With a and numerous 


Illustrations by Mulready, 


LON GFELLOW'S  PORTICAL WORKS. With a 


Portrait, and 130 Illustrations by John Gilbert. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. With 100 Illustrations by 


Birket Foster, Wolf, and Gilbert. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with 


Life, by WILLMOTT; and Illustrated in colours by Birket Foster. 


LMOTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH 


| With 100 Illustrations. 
MONTGOMERY'S (J AMES) POEMS. Edited by 
WILLMOTT, with 100 Illustrations by Gilbe 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


MESSRS. LOCK and WHITFIELD having been so 
crangfreduently applied to for the OARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS, have now made 
PRICE, TWENTY FOR A GUINEA,—178, REGENT STREET. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 


® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, t! he Queen. 
33, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens). 


(TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OTHERS Desiring to 
Intorent, the principal sum Pei Strand, London. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE for SILKS in LONDON is 
SOWERBY, TATTON, and C0.’S, of the REGENT-CIROUS, OXFORD-STREET. 


THE GREAT SALE of INDIA, CHINA, FRENCH, and 


perreem SHAWIA, ta and DRESSES has now commenced, previous to alter- 
includes some very y ree Japan and 


CHINA AND LOWER BENGAL. BY G. WINGROVE COOKE. 
In one Vol, Post Svo, price 6s. cloth, 


HINA AND LOWER BENGAL. The Fifth Edition, 


Reprin permission) fron “The Times,” with great additions by the Author, 
inelwaine, for time, the Lower Bengal Letters. Illustrated with ith 


“ If accurate information is desired about China and the Chinese ee lation give it, 
tt we fad no more important subject can occupy the attention of this present genera- 
ion." — 
“We safely assert these Letters on China and the Chinese ha’ been sur- 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, | Farringdon-street. 


MR, J. H. PEPPER'S ‘NEW BOY'S BOOK. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 64. cloth gilt, 


THE. PLAY, BOOK OF METALS, MINES, AND 
By J. H. Pxrren, Author of “The Play-Book of Science.” With 300 
a pat 4 Sas a with details of books of all prices, can be had gratis 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


j~ and jars, suitable for Ch Christinas Presents. 
reduction in price. 
FARMER and ROGERS, 171, 173, 175, KEGENT-STREET, W. 
4, OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall . and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 


Glass Dessert Services com 
fal Glass, English and Foreign, cata 


Bare AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
MANUFACTORY, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1807. 


GLEN PATENT STARCH. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ATKINSON'S, S (REV. J. C.). SKETCHES ON NATURAL 
Post nue Observations ou Reason and Instinct. And 100 Illustrations, 1 vol. 


MOTLEY’S (J. L.) RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 


DUTOH REPUBLIC. (Author’s Revised Edition.) 3 vols, Post Svo, cloth, 18s. 


WHITE'S (REV. JAMES) NEW HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND, with an Analysis to Chapters and a full Index, 1 vol, Post 8vo, 80 pp. 7s. 


OIRS OF BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE, LORD 
the Commonwealth, etc. 


M 
of the Great Seal the Civil War and the 
H, Whitelock, Esq. With Portrait. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, cloth, 1%, 


London: ROWTLEDGE, WARNE, ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


XUM 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, SCREENS, FRAMES, and PORTRAITS of the ROYA 
FAMILY, the Crowned Heads of puree, and distinguished Personages of all nation 
ingle Portraits, 1s. 6d. each. TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, fitted_complete 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, CXXIX. Apver- 
nl ezets intended for insertion afe req ded to the Publishers 


London: and Co., 99, poy 


THE »QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. CCXVII. ADVER- 


VTS for the forthcoming Numbe arded 
the th. BILLS for insertion by the ith, 


50, Albemarle-street, London, December 22nd, 1860, 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE, No. IX., 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
Platé $3. DOUBLE-PLOWERED PURPLE ZENNIA. 


» PRASER'S BEE 
BLACK-SPOTTRD NEMOPHILA, 
OF 
soith, Fiteh’s skilful pencil to aid him, Mr. Moore has advantages enjoyed by no one 
else,” —Gardener’s Chronicle. 


Love. Rervr, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


THE .WESTMINSTE STER -—NEW SERIES, — 
cont 


L Ancient Danish Ballads. 
a sane : What becomes of it in the Living Body. 


he Neapolitan and 
American Slaver: 
VIT. Cavour and Ga mpending 


VILL. Dante and his English Transiators. 


Contemporar, :—1._ Theol nd t 
Travels.-& Scien History and Betton. 


London: | ANWARING (Successor gous CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Stra 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXV., 


price 6s., will be published JANUARY 7 Contains :— 


1, The New Move in Oxford. ex: 
bortive lation London Middle Ages. 


Soventr Fatmore—* Faithfal for Ever.” | 9. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Book, 
8. 


Lontion : JACKSON and Matron BD Paul's Churchyard ; ana 
SIMPKIN, ARSHALL, and Co., Stationer’s-hall-court. 


|} MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1861. 


No. DXLIII. Price 2s, 64, 


CONTENTS: 
Year. What's a Grilse? 
Eyaves-Book. Norman : : an Atitobiography. 
English China, A Men 
Horror: a True Tal The in ian Civil Service—Tis Rise and Fall, 


BLack Woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


(THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXXVL,, 
price 2s. 6d., Sek JANUARY, 1861, will contain :— 
Macknicht’ s fe Edmund Burke, 
The Newspaper Pre: 
Gothie Architecture.” 


Cigars and Tobacco. 

Turkey and EB rope, 

With Reviews of all the Leading Publications of the Quarter, 
English and Foreign, 


London: RonEnt HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


CONTENTS FoR JANUARY. No, CCCCLXXXI. 
Granviie de Vigne, of .1., and 
. Granville de Vigne le of s 
The Old and New Year, 
the Cures of Woithe Mts. Bushhy. Part I. 
4 t 
VI. The Lessons of the Street Rowsell, 
ILL. German Idenlogy, A Letter Editor, from Cyrus Redding. 
IX. Chancer at Woodstock, W. Charios Kent. 
New Colony of Central British America, 
XL. The Press-Gang. By Captain Frend, R.N. 
OHAPMAN and HALt, 193, Piccadilly, 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


Ready on December 22nd, price 1s., the JANUARY NUMBER of 


P R 
T A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers, ‘ 
CONDUCTED BY 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


CONTENTS: 
1, THR SEVEN Sons oF Mamxon. By we us Sala, 
Chap. .—What eame ous a in 
iL— of the Fi 
9. Por Better, for Worse: A Romatice. Chap. V., VI., VII. 
3. Robert Hetrick, Poet and Divine. 
Bee viva. 
ant 
Financial 


1860, 
née Houseless OOF. 
n London Poems.—No, 2. The Dead, 

A Visit to the iron Ohad Shi 
i, Travels in the County of Mi dlesex. Ry the Editor. 
‘0.2 From the ing’ s Arms, Kensington, to Kew Bridge, 

bi our Coals 
1s. Christmas, 

Office of “ TEMPLE Par,” 122, Pleet-street, London, 


HE DRAWING-ROOM: Dilettanti Review. 
Ne. 1, of this Weekly Newspaper will appear on SATURDAY, Dec. iath. Like the 
“Pvenine Leaf,” famous from the writings of Gothe and Schiller, it will combine the 
hichest literary, scicntific, and artistic excellence, with a few pardonable trivialities. 
Every copy covered with a mauve wrapper, adorned *by an exquisite Lilustration hy Phiz; 
aba illustrated ina and beautiful manner, Price Si xpence, 
only. No private subscription list. The Countiy trate are reqnented to send 
to _thetr London London Newsvenders may get l’ruspectuses at the 
1, Crano-court, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 28, 64., No, XXXVI. of 
pe JOURNAL OF MENTAL SC CIENCE, pu ublished by 


Association of Medical Officers of Asylums. Bator, Dr. Buckhill ; 


CONTENTS :— 
1, The Croonian Lectures on Insanity, by Dr. A, J, Sntheriand. 
2. On Prospects of practising in Ins Insanity, by Dr. Conolly; 
3. On Asylum Statistics, by D 
4. Contributions to Logical Psychology, by th Rev. W. G. Dav is, 
5. Laveock and Winslow on the Brain, Dr. J. 8. Bushuan, 
6. The Government of the Irish Asyiums, 
Pensions to County Officers, 
tters, Appointments, &c. 


London: LoNeMaN, Gaenn, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE 


STEREOGRAPHS FOR JaNnvaRY, No. XXXI., Price 28, 6d. 
1. HEAD OF TOTHMES He BRITISH MUSEUM 
2. VIEW ON THE RIVER HODDER, LANCASHIRE. 
3. DOORWAY OF THE CATHED AMIENS. 


Lovett Itrrv#f, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


THE STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 
ror JANUARY, No. pA 2s. 6a, 
1, sy tTAN GALLERY, 
2 FAVOURITE BATHING PL 
Lovett Rerve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


FOREIGN STEREO. CABINET. 
SLIDES POR JANUARY, No. 6d. 
1. NATIVE MAHNOMEDAN 


US SUSTAINED LS, N Y. 
3. RELICS FRUM POMPEIL IN THE 


LoveLt 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
Oa the Ist of every Month, price 2s. 6d, 


‘THE ART-JOURNAL: a Record of the Fine Arts, the Arts 


Indtistrial, and the Arts Design and Manufacture, under the editotial su 


tendence of 8. C. HALL, Esq., F.S.A. Each Part contains Three highly-finished Engravin: 
on Steel, and hy on Wood, The ART-JOURNAL is the only journal 
Europe, or in America, by whith the Arts are ade aateyy Fobpeee sented, It is addressed 
first to the Artist, next to the Amateur and Student, then to the apueerer. and 
Artisan, and, finaily, to the general public: endeavouring to interest atl by the varied 
py Ld Of its contents, but striving also, reguiarly, to issue thatters specially dinected to 
each clas 

The Part contains the Bhgravings of “ War,” after Drummond, 
Palace,” after Turner, and “The Friends,” after Landsecr, all aves on Steel, 

AMONG THE LITERARY CONTENTS WILL RE FOUND 

I. An Ingniry oune eruing the Early Portraits of Our Lord. By Thomas THeaphy. 
II. Rambles of an Arche slogist. By F. W. Pairholt, F.S.A, Illustrated, 
IT, Artists and their Me sth Walter Thornbury. 
1V. Hermits avd Reeluses. the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, B.A, Illustrated, 
French and Enelish By Job Stewart, 


VI. Modern Art Florenes, By Theodosia Trollo: 
VII. The Bronze 1 
Drinking Illustrated, 


HE FOLLOWING SERIES WILL DE CONTINUED :— 
The H dson, from the Wilderness to the Sea, Ry Berson J. Lossing, Ittustrated. 
ritish. rtists: their Style and Character. I?ustrated. 
me and her Works of Art, Ilustrated, 
isits to Art-Manufactories, By Robert Hunt, F.R.S, Illustrated. 
*,* The Volumes for 1849 to 1800, inclusive, are all in print, and may be had in cloth gilt, 


price £1 1s, Od. each, 
London: Jamus 8, VIRTUR. 


M23, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE'S NEW TAL 
PA PEI. on Monday, Jannary 7. 186) 


A N W 5s. 8B 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPS, 


Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” “ Barchester Towers,” &¢. &c., 

Will commence in “ THE REVIEW AND 
Sth, the First Number of t ie w Year. Published every Saturd i 
Fourpence, and by al Booksellers and News Agents. A ‘Copy nt 
by post for five postage s tamps.—W. LITTLE, , ll, South 


“THE oe a of THIS DAY, price Four nce, 8 pei Fivepence, contains: 
lied to Builgin era 
of Di eaten in Natnral St. Luke’s—The Con- 
dition of Brighton-—Schools of Art—staining Wood— Manchester Architeetural Association 
—Foreign Intelligence— ools Competition— Provincial News, &, 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers, 


istrates, meg OF ALL THE MAGISTRATES’ ie CASES AND AP 
in ail” the Courts. Edited by E. Cox, Es4., 
issued, Parts I. to 1V. may still be had, 
Law Times OFFics, 10, Wellingtori-strect, Strand, W.0, 


Price 23, 


WELLIN NGTON’S CAREER: a Milit and Political 
ry. By Epwarp Bruce Captain -Golonél; Pro- 
of of History and Art at the Staif College; of “The Campaign of 


Biackwoop ani Sons, Ediuburgh and London, 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 


SOLDIERS AND THE SOCIAL EVIL ; a Letter addressed 
Seoretary of State for War, 


Waterloo-place, 
Just published, pri¢e Sixpence, 


EXAMINATI ION FOR BISHOPRICS AND OTHER 
IGNITIBS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
Lontlon; MAN WARING, 8, King William-stfeet, Strant, 


Now ready, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


TRAVELS in CANADA, and THROUGH the STATES 
of NEW YORK and PENNSYLVANIA. By J. G. Koat, Asoher of 
Russians,” &c. Translated by Mrs. PERCY SINNETT, and the ‘Authors with an 
Additional Chapter on Railway Communications of Canada, 
“Mr. Kohl is the very perfection of a travelter. ath 
“A mass of information cceurs from pace to fel 
Willinerease M, Koli’s 
“ We cordiatiy cominend this book.”—Chroniele, 
“ Stands alone among recent bouks of American and pions 
free, fresh, Vigorous, M. Kohl is an impartial and pi dvertiser. 
We recommend * Canada’ as amusing, interesting, wm 
amount ofinformation boom" ‘ants. ews 0, 
Accurate, inteliigent, aud faithfal,”—Dispate 
London: Gxeorer MANWARING, 8, William-street, Strand, 


Now ready, Part X., published Monthly, price Is. 6d. 


BAILY'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SPORTS AND 
TASTIMES, AND RACING REGISTER, llustrated with Portraite of the most 


The following Portraits have appeared, and may be had separately, on Indin Paper, 
price 2s, 6d, 


Hee Marquis of Exeter. 
he uF he Earl of Zetland, 


e Duke of Earl of Derby. 
ne, Esq. he Karl of Chesterfield, 
Bari cf Gully, fea 
London: BAILY BRoTHErs, Cornhill. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


JANUARY, Ist, 1361. Price 1s, 
Position of 
Year's 


CONTENTS :—A Now Year's Poem, by 
Woman,—%, R 4. 


Procter.— 
Madame Present.—s, 
Blessing.—6. A Strange Chance.—7. wo Ry ~ Fruits in their Season.—9, Notices of 
Booksa,—10, Open Council.—l1, Passing Events. 


oi by the ENGLISH Wand for the by We Mas 


Now ready, Post price 12s, 62, 
THE SIGNS AND DISEASES OF PREGNANCY, | By 
M.D. *.L.8,, Assistant Physician for t 
Ghilazen t to 's Colleye ILospital, &c, 
By the same Author, price 96, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THB DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD, 
London: RENSHAW, 354, Strand. 


Eighth Edition, price 1s.; by post, Thirteen Stamips, 


ON THROAT DEAK NESS and ithe PATHOLOGICAL 
of th OS 
Sackville-strect, Lnven ‘orthe A Artificial Tym 
London: CHURCHILL, Now! 


Seventh Edition, price 58.; by post, 5s. 4a, 


ON THE ENLARGED TONSIL AND and Sore 


i i th Defeets of Voi id Heariz 
Nasal Obstruction, and the Iinperfoct, Health Strength: and Growth in Young 
UR 
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is day, Post 8vo, 6s 


BALLYBLUNDER: AN IRISH STORY. 


London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., Second and Cheaper Edition of 


TALES FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK, containin ing 
the OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, the LOVE CHARM, and PIETRO OF ABAN 
London: Joun W. PaRKre® and Son, West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, Two Vols. 8vo, S48, 
L*rite. ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF PHYSIC. By THomas WaTsON, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
London: Jonny W. and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Demy 8vo, 7s. 61. 


ON DIPHTHERIA. By Epwarp Heaptam Gueexnow,M M.D. D., 
the Coliege of Physicians; Physician to 
turer on Pubhe tealth at St. Thomas's Hospital. 


London; JoHN W. PaRKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Demy 8vo, price 10s. 


TRADES’ S SOCIETIES AND STRIKES. Report of the Com- 


mittee on Trades’ Societies appointed by the National Association for the Promotion 
of Sime ae ; presented at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association at Glasgow, 


London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Octavo, 15s. 
REVOLUTION S IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Roserr 
‘cused The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. 
Nearly Ready.—The Second Volume, REVOLUTIONS IN RELIGION. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Post 8vo, 9s. 
\W EARIN G THE WILLOW: a Tale of Ireland, and of 
Scotland Sixty Years Ago. By the Author of “The Nut-Brown Mai 
By the same Author, 


MEG OF ELIBANK AND OTHER TALES. 9s. 


man HE NUT-BROWN MAIDS: a Family Chronicle of the 
of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d 
London : Jou W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 

This day, Second Edition, 10s, 6d. 
Ess4ayYs AND REVIEWS. 
CONTENTS: 

THE BpUDATION OF THE WORLD. By F. Temptz, D.D., Head Master of Rugby 


RESEARCHES. By RowLanD WILLIAMS, D.D., Vice-Principal 
ipete 
ON THE STU oF EVIDENCES OF By BADEN PowELt, M,A., 
F.R.S., Savilian } Oxford, 


*rofessor of Geometry, 


SEANCES misToRiav ES DE GENEVE—THE NATIONAL CHURCH. By H. B. 
WILSON, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton. 


ON THE MOSAIC OSMOGONY. By C. W. M.A. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 1083-1750. By MARK 
ATTISON, B.D. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION © OF SCRIPTURE. By BrNJAMIN M.A., Regine 
Professor of Greek, O: 


anne a W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 


Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, end Regius Professor of Modern 
Histo ry in the A} of Cambridge. 


M ISCELLAN IES. Second Edition, Two Volumes, 18s. 


THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 5s. 
HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 6s. 
ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 5s. 
GOOD NEWS OF GOD: Sermons. Second Edition. 6s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 
SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS. Second Edition. 
Two Series. 5s, each, 


London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, 
NEW GIFT BOOK.—This day, in fancy cloth, price 21s. gilt, 
THE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, THE WYE, AND THE 
COAST, By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C, HALL, with numerous Illustrations, 
Also by the same Author, 


THE BOOK OF THE THAMES. 18s. cloth. 
PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 12s. cloth. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, with Maps and Index, 


NNALS of the WARS of the EIGHTEENTH 
Y. By Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir E. Cust. 


olume I 


Each and may be had separate, 
“A text-book.” 
pais are le to the soldier who desires to know the history of his pro- 
= “These volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or y -~ ed 
“A lucid summary of all the most important operations (naval as wall os pa ene! 
the eighteenth ce century.” "— Army and nd Navy Gaze the. ) of 
W. MITCHELL, Military Bookseller, 39, Chariug-cross, London, 8.W. 


Ninth Thousand, now ready. With Steel Frontispiece and Figuette Title by 
Socks, A.R.A., in small 8vo, cloth, price 
ENGLAND’ S YEOMEN, FROM LIFE IN THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Maka LovIsA CHARLESWORTH, Author of 
“ Ministering Children,” “The “finistry of Life,” &c., &c. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street. 
Just Ready, Extra Fcap. 8vo, price 18., post free, 


OF. THE CONDITIONS OF HEALTH AND WEALTH 


EDUCATIONALLY CONSIDERED. Two Lectures hy Hopason, LL.D. 
of Si 


* Published by request of the United Associ ters, before whom the 
were delivered. 
Edinburgh: JamEs Gorpoy, 51, If st. London: HAMILTON, ADAMs, and Co. 


NEW WORK BY Dr. TRESHAM GREGG. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, and suited for a Christmas and New 
Year’s Present, price 12s. 6d. 


THE WAY, te TRUTH, AN D THE LIFE. A Series 
on ip ubjects, with,in an Append ssay on Christian 
Chaplain of of St. St. Nicholas Minister 


London: WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH. 


N 
oO} HILOSOPHY, handsomely bound in 
‘Wisden, Regent-street, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. 


MELUSINA: a New Arabian Night's Entertainment. By 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


in Friday next will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo, 


EGYPTIAN CHRONICLES: with a Harmony of 
Mast ona an Appendix on Assyrian Antiquities. By W. PaLmrr, late 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ropers, 


NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MOORE. 
Lost. next will be published, in 8vo, with Illustrations, price ifs. 


; With New Bu Buddhism, nd Trapelations 


EORGE Moonn, 
London: GREEN, , and Roverts. 
Just published, price 3s. 64. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALEN DAR FOR 186 


containing Lists of Honors and Prizes awarded durin on 
the ape. 83 one of the Wall "Biblical ‘Course ‘or 


coy for Science 


yosts, Fellow Scholars ; and of the present t Univ er 
their Degrees, ae. 
Also, now ready, price 2s, 64, 


DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: beinga Supplement 
tothe University Calendar for 1861, containing the Byominatiyns for Mod 
he B. Examination in 1860, and a Selection of the Undergraduate Honor Pi 
of the Term Examinations; along with various Examination Papers in Divinity . 
Surgery, Enxineering, Political Economy, English Literature, Arabic, 

Hones, and Co., Dublin, and Co., London, 
MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


THE PRINCESS: a Medley. Beautifully printed in Rt 


8vo, cloth, illustrated with Twenty-six Wood Engravings, by Thomas, Dal 
and Green, from Designs by D. Maclise, R.A. By ALFRED TENNY SON, Esq. 
‘oct Laurcate, Price 16s. cloth; 218, morocco; Sis. 6d. morocco (Hayday). 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. IDYLLS OF THE KING. Feap. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 
2. POEMS. Thirteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 9s. cloth. 


3. PRINCESS: a Medley. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 
cloth, 


4. IN MEMORIAM. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
5. MAUD, and OTHER POEMS. Third Edition. Feap. 
8vo, 5s. cloth, 
To be constantly obtained in morocco bindings by Haydag. 
EDWARD MoXON and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


The following are the only COMPLETE EDITIONS of the WORKS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORT 


W ORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. In Six Vols. 


Feap. 8vo, price 30s. cloth. 


pox 2. WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 
‘ocket Vols., price 21s. cloth, 
3. WORDSWORTH'’S POETICAL WORKS. In One 


Vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, prive 20s. clo’ 


4. WORDSWORTH'’S PRELUDE, or, Growth of a Poet's 


Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


5. WORDSWORTH’ EXCURSION a Poem. Feap. 8vo, 


price 6s. cloth 


6. THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH. Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
7. SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by Woodcuts, Prices. cloth, gilt 
EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover- me 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ROGERS’S POEMS, 


ROGERS'S PO POEMS. In One Vol. illustrated by Sevent; 


two Vignettes, fro: by Turner and hard, price 163, cloth; Sis. 
morocco (Hayday). 


2. ROGERS’S ITALY. In One Vol., illustrated by Fifty-six 


Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. loth; 6d. morocco (Hayday), 


3. ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In One V. Vol. Feap. 


8vo, illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s, cloth; 188, morocco ( 
EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 
Y.—POCKET EDITIONS. 


POETICAL WORKS. In Six Vola., 


price 21s. cloth, 

WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. Price 3s. 6a. cloth. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cloth. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 4, Dover- street. 
Lately published, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s cloth. 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. Collected, arran 


and edited by HIS DAUGHTER; with a Preface and Notes by His Son. Ill rated 
m his own Sketches, and of a MS, Page of 4 shi 


with many Copies {the “Song of the Shirt.” 
“The most elaborate biography could not give a better idea of Thomas Hood t) 
obtain from the simple now published..... These letters perfect his 
character, with all its fan, geniality, and tenderness, . Much or allis 
well done: Tne work is a complete success.”—Timez, September 7th, 1800, 


EDWARD Moxon and Co., 4, Dover-strect. 
New Eiition, in One handsome Vol. Royal 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
CAPTAIN EB BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES 
Seventh Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


FAcvst: a Dramatic Poem. By Gorrne. 
English Prose, with Notes, by A. HAywarb, Esq. 
ERWARD MOXON and Oo., 44, Dover-street. 


Yranslabed 


Now ready, Foap. 8vo, price 5s. 
r [HE QUEEN MOTHER, and ROSAMOND: Two Plays. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196, Picadilly, W. 


On December 20th, was published, Crown 8vo, price 5s., with 
ILLUSTRATIONS DESIGNED AND ETCHED BY GBORGE CRUIKSHANK IN EARLY LIPE, 
THE BE BEE AND. THE WASP: one Fable in Verse. 
198, Piceadilty, London, Ww. 


since Lists of the Chancellors, Re: ggentatiy iarlament, 


In Six 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


Six YEARS of a TRAVELLER’S LIFE in WESTERN 


AFRICA, VaLpez, Arbitrator at Loandaand the Cape of Good Hope. 
Two Vols. 8v0, with numerous Illustrations. (January 4th.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND CABINETS OF 
WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA. From Original Family Documents. By the Duke 
of Buckineuam, K.G, Two Vols, 8vo, with Portraits. (Jn January.) 


LODGE'’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE for 1861, 


— A of Her Masesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 
roughou he Nobility, Thirticth Edition, with the Arms beautifully 
ais bound. edges. 


BRITISH ARTISTS, FROM HOGARTH TO TURNER: 
# Series of Biographical Sketches. By WALTER THORNBULY. Two Vols., 21s. 
“Mr. Thornbury writes with knowledge and enthusiasm. The interest of his sketches 
is 


TY¥2 YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. By 


FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by Mary 
eames are by far the 


There is no more delightful writer than Liss Bre 
vest travels which contain any account of Switzerland 1 and ing Hera 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of “Jonn Hatirax, 
GENTLEMAN.” 10s, 6d., bound and lilustrated, 

“For & Christmas hook + A vot works can compare in sterling worth with this most 
interesting volume.”—Herald. 


'WELVE O’CLOCK: a Christmas Story. PY the Author of 


“GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY.” 10s, 6d., bound and Illustrated. 


Sik B. BURKE’S FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Domestic 
Annals of the Aristocracy. 54. bound and Llustrated, Forming the Now Volume of 
AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LiIBRary. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE WORLD’S VERDICT. By the Author of “Tue 


MORALS OF May Farr,” “CREEDS,” &c. 
Three Vols. 


MAGDALEN WAVERING. 
“An exciting atory, full Lt ‘nenneea! and adventure, with many passages of deep 
feeling and much eloquence.” 


THE DAILY GOVERNESS. the Author of “‘ Cousin 


GHOFFREY, &e. Three | Vols. is. (Just rea 


(SOLBURN’ 8S UNITED MAGAZINE, AND 
NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL for JANUARY, contains:—Remarks on the 
Peace with Cate a—The Prince Consort’s Library for Aldershott Camp—General Sir 
Howard Dou on Iron Defences and Armour-Plated Ships—Enlargement of Portsmouth 
Dockyard— evirther Strictures on the Naval_Discipiine Act—Abuses of Our Military 
System—The Engineers of the Royal Navy—Remarks on ruitiny—Improvement of 
ixfet Valves in Screw Ship ss Revolutionaty Agents in the Art of War—The Tippe: perary 
Artillery Scheme—Adiniral 1 and Sir George Grey—The Mutiny of the Sth Euro 8 
—The rations in New 7% Henin and—Sir E. ‘Cust’s “Annals of the Wars’’ Despatches, 
Gazettes, Naval and Military Stations, &c. 
Hurst and BLAcketrt, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


NEW BOOKS. 
This day, Ilustrated with numerous 


Diagrams. In One Vol. 8vo, 
‘THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA AND 


ITs OGY; being Reconstruction and Enlargement of the Ph: ’ 


Nation phy of the Sen. By Commahder Mavuey, LL.D. U.S.N., Superintendent 
present edition contains an new, a 
of its predecessors. Most, if not all, ey ‘ained in them have also been 
em lar, ed, amended, and improved, 

“ The results that are embodied in Plate I. alone of this edition would, had the soe are it 
by a force especially employed for the , have emanded consi 

froma sail for more one hundr ears. The these 

Corel after they were made, and the bringing of t to the present on 
has involved a vast amount of additional labour. Officers here upon 
the work A. many years, This patient industry has been the discot 
and the development of truths of great value in navigation a: 
ae ne 

“ The: hes ha they iprehend not onl; the 

they meteorology also, hence the present Viste 
treet, 0th Ni 
*. : The Copyright of this important Work is secured both in England and the Continent. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
On Wednesday next, January 2nd, 
EN GLISH AND SCOTCH BALLADS, &e. An _fxtensive 
collection. Designed as a Complement to the Works s3 the Bri Poets, and- 
embracing nearly all the and Traditionary Ballads of Scotland, 
with Notices of the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Baited by F. J. Cxup pb New- 
Edition, revised by the Editor, Eight Vols. feap. cloth, 8s. 64. each, uniform ith Bohn 
London: Sampson Low, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, 
Now 
FLLEMEN TS OF CHE MICAL PHYSICS; with Numerous 
Illustrations, By Jostan P.CooKe. os, 16s. cloth. 
“As auintroducti on to Chemical oe this is by far the most comprehensive work in 
ourlanguage.”—Atheneum, November 17t): 

THE HANDY-BOOK OF PATENT AND COPYRIGHT 
LAW, English and Foreign, A the use of Inventors, Patentees, Authors, 

Comprising the Law and Practice of Pateuta, the Law of the 
of Literary Copyright. By Frasxr, Post 8vo, cloth. 

ANTONINA: or, the Fall ‘of Rome. By Cottrys, 
Author of “ The Woman in White.” A New Edition, with Pr. ‘sface by the Authcr, Post 
Svo, with an Lilustration on Steel by H. K, ——- cloth, bs. 

MODERN MIN STRELSY. Comprising a a Biographical 
Sketch and Specimens of the Poetry of Living Poets, ‘ortrait of 
Alfred Tennyson, Esq., Poet Laureate, = oth, 3s. wi. 

PRESENT STATE OF SWITZERLAND. Two Vols, Post 8vo, 
THE COTTAGES OF THE ALPS, By a Lapy. 


“ A book that has been long wanted.”—., Som ao 
of travel written by ladies this is oue ‘of the most. liberal and. sensible.” — 


Exa 
The author has done her spiriting featly, and altogether the may be 
roduction on the highly interesting subject to which it is af 


London: Low, Soy, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


W. 0, BENNETI’S NEW VOLUME, 
In Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d, 
"THE WORN WEDDING-RING, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Price 1s. Just ready, Third Thousand, 

BABY MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON INFANTS. 

QUBEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, AND OTHER POEMS, 3s. 6d. 

SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER,. First Hundred. $s. 6d. 

London : CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


B&SAITHWAITE'S RETROSPECT.—The NE EW VOLUME, 

December, 1 (Vol, 42), just published, price 6s, ited by W. BrartH- 
WAITE, Lecturer on Obstetric ‘odicine, Leeds School of Medicine, and JAMEs 
M.B., Lond. 


Also Reprinted from the above :— 


CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED PRESENTATION BOOKS.—Now Ready. 
THE MAY QUEEN. By ALFRED TENNYs0n, Poet-Laureate. 
; morocco, 12s. 


With Forty Engravings. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. 
THE POETRY OF N ATURE. Selected and Illustrated 
by HARRISON WEIR. Small 4to, 12s.; morocco, 21s, 
POEMS AND PICTURES. One Hundred Engravings. 
In a New and Elegant Binding, designed by R. Dudley. 2is. 
SaMPsoON Low, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


Price 6d., post free, 
A SPECIMEN LIST OF PRESENT AND. PRIZE 
: BOOKS, choicely Illustrated with Thirty-two page Lilustrations, printed on to: 
paper, in crown 8vo, gilt edges. 
SAMPSON Low, Son, and Co., No. 47, Ludgate-hill. 


meh ay UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREW’S, AND THE DEGREE OF M.D. obtained 
“AN EXAMINATION OF HOM@OPATHY.” Tracts, Nos,1,2,3. Price 8d. 
“ON MIDWIFERY AND THE DISEASES OF WOMEN.” No.5. I'rice 1s. 
OMBE. 


BY GEORGE 


THE ComeTiTUTION OF MAN CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO EXTERNAL 
OBJECTS. Ninth Edition, Crown 8vo, 6d, cloth, THE PEOPLE'S 
EDITION. ouwn 8¥0, pp. 351, 2s. sewed. (This Day. 

THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. Fourth Edition, vo, 5s. 

Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 78, 6d. THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, 


A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 15s, 
ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. Eighth Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d, 
OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 1s. 


MACLACHLAN and Edinburgh; LoxGM ax and Co., and SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co., Lo 


Now ready, Twelfth Edition, 190 pages, 1s. 6d. bound, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR JUNIOR CLASSES, 
for at the end of each cha Edited by HENRY 

WHITE, BAS Cambridge, M.A. and Ph. Dr., Hei 
Athenawm.— heap and excellent History of England, admirabl; for the use 
A ntl Within the compass a seout 180 | 12mo pages the editor has managed to 


accompanies 
brevity, but invested his narrative with an interest wanting in lar reer historical 
works. The a ey eoceren is thoroughly sound ; and the utility the book is 
b gu uestions at the end of each chapter. 
Whether wren ose asan interesting reading-book or as an instructiue class-book, this 
tory deserves to rank high. 
. WHITE’s other School Histories. 
GREAT BRITAIN ANDIRELAND, Thirteenth Edition. 3s. 6d, 
FRANCE, Fifth Edition. $s. 6d. 


SACRED HISTORY. Fifth Edition. 1s, 6d, 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ROME.' ‘Second Edition. 18.6d. 
OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Fifth Edition. 2s, 


ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Seventh Edition. 7s, 
Or in Three 2s. 6d, 


enc! 
SCOTLAND FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. Tenth Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp ; ‘London: Simpxkin, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Now ready, revised and enlarged, 
Gini ATICAL EXERCISES ON THE MOODS, 
AMD OF ATTIC GREEK. With a Vocabulary containing every 
in 


he Text. By JAMES FERGUSSON, M.D., ee the West End 
Second Baition. ‘gs. Gd. bo bound—(KEY, 38. 6d.) 


This Work is intended to follow the Greek Budimente. 
Atlas,—“ Fer son’s the best we have seen, and that is 


they me, take the from the conju- 
of verb rb through tive my mysteries 0 Syntax.” 
Scottish Educational Jou: *Scholarlike and masterly.” 


jy the same Author: 
ANABASIS, I, and II.; with copious Vocabulary. Sixth Edition. 


ILIAD, Books L, VI, XX, and XXI with copious Vocabulary. Third 
Edinburgh ; OLIvER and Boxp, London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS.—This day, Feap. 8vo, handsomely bound in Cloth, 5s. 


fe BOY’S OWN BOOK OF BOATS, , including Ves Vessels of 
rig and size to be found floating on the wate 
HG. IngsTon, Esq., Author of “ Peter the Whaler, With umerous 
= Edwin Weedon, Engrav ved by W. J. Linton, 
“This weil written, well-wrought book.” —Atheneu m, December 15th. 
“This is something better than a __—- k, and it would be ‘aumeult to find a more 
and i manual ut. all that, = lates to the iy and erat of 
vessels, and nautical implements, and gear generaliy.”—Saturday Review, Decem 
Also, ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE, or 
"THE VOYAGE HE CONSTANCE, 
SWISS FAMILY INSON. 3s. 6d. 
HOW TO MAKE MINIATURE PUMPS AND A FIRE ENGINE. 1s. 
Sampson Low, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


A NEW BOOK OF FAIRY TALES,—This day, Super-royal 16mo, cloth, 5s. 


FAN CY TALES; from the German. By J. 8. Lavrre, I H.M 
Inspector of Schools; and OTTO STRIEDINGER. Illustrated t by_H. San 
“A prettier present couid not be made for a child.” — Daily Ni 
sate the an intelligent child, The illustrations are uncommonly good.”— 
cem 
whole, of this class must award the prize to Mr. Laurie’s 
‘ancy Tales.’ 
“It isi to believing some of these sign that they 
are well tol d,”—Athenaum 


ow ready, 
SEVEN CHAMPIONS oF CHRISTENDOM. Re-written for Boys. By W. H. G. 
KinGsTon. Coloured Plate 
HOME TREASURY OF OLD ‘STORIES. 5s.; or, coloured, 9s, 


Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate- hill. 


MISS C. L. BRIGHTWELL’S NEW BOOK. 
This day, with an Illustration, Fcap. cloth, price 2s. 
DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME; or, Scenes in the Life of 


Alexander wagon the Ornithologist. Miss L. BRIGHTWELL, Ai 
logist. By LL, Author of “ Heroes 
Iso, in same 


A 
THE BOY MISSIONARY; or, What can Davie Do? Cloth, 
THE LABES IN THE BASKET; or, Daph and her Charge. *.. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co , 47, Ludgate-hill. 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY.—This day, price 5s. ; or coloured, 9s, 
THE NURSERY PLAYMATE. With 200 ee 
beantifully printed on thick paper. 
“‘A work that is at once a good song-book and a good picture-book for the nursery.”. 
noble and contains seed vigorous which would do credit 
“Of n 
more ambitious works. ”—Saturday Review, December 15 bo 
AN ENTIRELY NEW MANUFACTURE, 
Superior cloth, well printed, and beautifully coloured. 
NDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER 


LDREN. Price is. each, with numerous —— plates :— 


COCK ROBIN. D MOTHER GOOSE. 
JENNY WREN. CAT AND OUS 
HUB COCK WEDD NG, 


OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG. THRE 
HOUSE J BUILT. UGLY DUCK 
LITTLE BO-PE LITTLE MAN, 
A NEW SERIES OF INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS, 
Dustrations from origina! designs, printed best manner, 1s. each, viz. :— 


Samrson Louw, Son, and Co,, 47, Ludgate-hill, 
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New December 29th, 


This ptiteed, in Te Vols. 8 ith Thirteen beautiful Portraits 
Original Oil Paintings, 42s, 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARY GRANVILLE 
(MRS. Pees Y); including her Correspondence with the most Distinguished 
Personages of Her Time. Presenting a Picture of the Court of England, and of 


Literary ." Ly ee Society, from an Early Period of the Last Century nearly to 
its — interesting Personal Reminiscences of King George 111. and 


Edited by the Right Hon. LADY LLANOVER. 


The following is a List of the exquisite Engravings to be found in the Volumes :— 
Frances, Viscountess Scudamore. (From an Enamel.) 
Anne Granville, Mother of Mrs. Delany. (From an Enamel.) 
Lady ae, iy? Montague, (Enamelled by Zincke, in tie possession of the Duke 
of Portlan: 
Letitia Burke. (From a Miniature. 
Catherine Hyde, Duchess of Queens! J 
Prior’s Kitty, beautiful and ( an 
Mary Granville, Mrs. Delan m an Enamel. 
Lady Sarah Cowper, ‘ceuahiwe of the First Earl lon, (From an Enamel by Zincke.) 
Margaret Cavendish Harley. (Ename!led by Zincke from the Portland Collection.) 
George Granville, Lord Lansdowne. (From an Enamel.) 
Mary Granville, Mrs, sa (From a Portrait by Opie.) 
William Cavendish, Marquis of Titchfield. (From an Enamel by Zincke in the 
Portland Collection.) 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the learncd Translator of Epictetus, 


Ricuarp Rentisy, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE, 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Thirty-three fine Illustrations, Steel Engravings, 
’ Chromo-Lithographs, Aquatints, and Woodcuts, 21s. 
ARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS: being an Account of 
Excavations and Researches on the Site of the Pheni Metropolis and in 
other adjacent places, 
Conducted under the Auspices of Her Majesty's Government. 
By Dr. N. DAVIES, F.R.G.S, 
Ricuaxp Bentvey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, Vol. I., 8vo, 15s, 
IVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, 
from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 


he grandeur of a drama may be conjectured from the quality of the openin, —_ 
a we should feel inclined to anticipate from this interesting come that ng! sh 
iterature is about to receive an imperishable contribution, and that the Church will in 
aftor times rank emone the fairest and the ablest of her EiSrevtans | the author of these 
* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ "—Athenewm. 


Pablisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE FIRST KING OF ENGLAND, 
Now ready, in 8vo, 12s. 
HE GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGENETS: an 
Historical Memoir. 


“Wo have read this historical sketch with t interest and some atuiveiiee. Sus 
author writes vigorously and pointedly. Modern writers have represented Ed 

ambitious, artful, unscrupulous, and vindictive; but, with a decid ,-—- #4 vot 
ric of all icturesque fictions, our author has gone far to show that his hero won belly 
the b hing he believes him to have beeu.”—Spectator. 


Ricnarp Brytiry, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, in Two Vols, Svo, with Portraits of Lord and Lady Auckland, 
from Uriginal Paintings, price 30s. 
OURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM, 
FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. With Preface and Introduction. 
By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP of BATH and WELLS. 


“ For those who love to be amused, and who delight in d ketches of ch t 
and traits of social life, this’ work will have great attractions. There are stories enough 
in it to set upa hundred or two of habitual diners-out for life, and among them we do not 
remember a single bad one. The volumes, too, have an historical importance far beyond 
that of any similar work that has been recently published; and, considering their power 
of inetract ing as well as amusing, ue do not — — section of the public tow they 
will be otherwise than heartily welcome.” —Athen 


Ricuarp Bentvsy, Publisher in to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, in One Vol., 10s, 6d, 
EMS AND JEWELS: their History, Geography, 
Chemistry, and Ana, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time 
By Madame de BARRERA, Author of “Memoirs of Rachel,” , 
Ricwarp Bewttey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW WORK, EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF VALENTINE DUVAL. 
Edited by the Author of “ MARY POWELL.” 
“ fe cellen 
e volume ‘docs ingnite’s credit, nt 


only to her h pat to her heart, as her labours have made an English public 
acquainted with a man who isa bright example for all ages.” —Morning Post. 


Ricnarp New Burlington-street. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN, 
Now ready, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, with Plans, 23s, 
DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


great captain, the second volume of whose ‘ Autobiogra) ography" was written but 

iemteraay ie to pe rest. He survived to tell his own story at length, and to hear 

the publ ie ‘ha gone that he had been eco oppressed, and that his name, under a cloud 
season, would henceforward be an honoured name for ever.”"—Athenewm. 


Ricuarp Bswtixy, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND, 


Now a ee. New Illustrated Edition, in Two Vols., with all the Illustrations by 
k and Leech, 15s.; or in One Vol., with [llustrated Frontispiece, 5s, 


HE ID INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
London: Rrcwarp Bentixr, New Burlington-street. 
Now ready, First and Second Series, with Illustrations, 
URIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By FRANCIS BUCKLAND, M.A., 2nd Life Guards. 
commend it Sere our rs —4 a thoroughly entertaining and instructive k.”” 
Ricuarp New Burlington-street. 
NEW STORY BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
Just ready, in Three Vols, 
HE WILD HUNTRESS. 
By Captain MAYNE REID, Author of “The Scalp Hunters,” 
Ricuarp New Burlington-street. 


News. 


Monday will be published, price 
NATIONAL REVIEW, "No. XXIIL 
CONTENTS: 


I. CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Il, FREDERICK THE FIRST, KING OF ITALY. 
Ill, THE STATUTES AT LARGE, 
IV. DEMOSTHENES, 
V. TESTS FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE, 
VI. EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
VII. OLD CREEDS AND NEW BELIEFS. 
VIIL THE GROWTH OF ITALIAN UNITY. 
IX, ETHICAL AND DOGMATIC FICTION. 
X. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 
XI. THE SLAVE STATES AND THE UNION. 
XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


Us UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Cuaruzs 


Post Svo, with a Portrait, 12s. 
AUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR: a Story 
ofan Interdict, By Toomas Apotrnus 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 9s, 
OVER THE STRAITS. By Lovisa AnnE 
Authoress of “Our Home in Tasmania, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. with Thirty Illustrations by “ Phiz,” 
O NE OF THEM. By Cnrarizs Lever. 
[On Monday. 


Post 8vo, 
OCIAL ASPECTS OF REVOLUTION: in a Series of 
Letters from Florence, ted from the Atheneum. With a Sketch of Subse- 
quent Events up to the Present By Taxopos1a Trotiors, [In a few days, 
Post 8vo, 
r{\HE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS: a Pil through 
Ireland, By Jutivs Roprnsere, Translated 
Vol. IIL., Demy 8vo, 20s, 
ISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND 
BURKE, By Tuomas Macxnicur. Vol. IIL, completing the Work. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
BERON’S HORN: a Book of Fairy Tales. By Henry 
Illustrated by C. H. Bewwurr. 


Second Edition, Royal 8vo, with many Illustrations, 8s, 


HE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES: an Introduce.’ 
Ornamental 


tion to the Study of the History of Ant. By Raven ¥. Wenge. 
MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


HisrorY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Tuomas 
CantrLx, With Portraits and Maps, Third Edition, Vols, I, and IL, Svo, 40s, 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 
Vols, 12s, 


OLIVER CROMWELL’'S LETTERS AN D SPEECHES. 
With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. In Three V 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE oF SCHILLER. 

VO! 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In Four 


In Two 


SARTOR RESARTUS.—HERO-WORSHIP. One Vol. 6s, 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Vol. 6s.. 
CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. One Vol. 6s. 


TRANGLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One 


WILHELM MEISTER. By Gérnz. A Translation. In 
Two Vols, 12s. 


‘ MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 
A T4 TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Lllustrations.. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. -three 
8vo, £1 1s,—Cheap Edition, 5s. Illustrations, 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Wi 
OHO one ith Forty Illustrations. $yo, 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. 
ETC 4 With Forty Illustrations.  8yo,, 


MARTIN Wi 
T. With Forty Illustrations. 8yo,. 


URIOS 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of ’ 
Seventy-eight Illustrations. Eighty. With: 


AMERICAN NOTES, FOR GE 
Fourth Edition. Two Vols. Post Svo, £1 CIRCULATION, 


OLIVER TWIST; on, the Parish 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST FOR JANUARY. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN 


CHURCH. By Rev. A. P. StanLBY, D.D,, Regius Professor ical History 
at Oxford. 8vo. 


THE COLCHESTER PAPERS—The rine and Correspon- 
dence of Charles Abbott, Lord Colchester, Speaker of the House of Commons, 1802— 
1817. Edited by His Son. Portrait. Three Vols. 8vo, 42s 


THE GREAT SAHARA. Wanderings South of the Atlas 


Mountains. Ry H. B. waernan, M.A., Master of Greatham Hospital. Maps and 
Illustrations, Post 8vo, 1 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF GENERAL SIR ROBERT 


‘ing a Narrative of his Travel * Personal Services, and Public Events, 
and with Armies in 1812-14, from 
the Invasion of Russia to the Capt ma eae of i ted by the Rev. HERBERT 
M.A. Map. Two Vols. 8v: 


ICELAND; ITS VOLCANOES, GEYSERS, 
AND GLACTEUS, By Commander C. ForpEs, R.N. Map and Tiustrations. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, with 


from his unpublished Correspondence ang) ¥é. Pa rs. By EARL STANHOPE 
ats Manon). PPortrait. Vols. T and IL. 8v0 


HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


By A. W. KInGvAkr, M.P. Vol. I. containing a Narrative of the Transactions which 
brought on War between Russia and the Western Powers. 8vo. 


NOTES ON THE SITE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


AT JERUSALEM ; ba an x 4 bog Edinburgh Review of October, 1360, By 
JaMES sson, F.R. 


A TREATISE ON GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE ; or, 


the Philosophy of Positive Law. Including a New Edition of “The Province of 
) A prudence Determined.” By the late JOnN AUSTIN. New Edition. 8 vo. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN. By Rev. 


Wa. THomson D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford. 8vo, 


ANTIQUE GEMS; their Origin, Use, and Value, as Iilus- 


trations of Ancient: History and illustrative of Ancient; Art. By the es Cc. 
Kina. Illustrations. 8vo, 42s, 


LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta, 


with Selections from his Letters and Journals, 
New and Edition. Portrait an and 8vo, 


ANCIENT LAW: its Connexion with the Early aaaistory. of 


and its Relatio: H, SUMNER 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, SOUTHERN 


DIVISION. Containing Winchester, Salisbu: Teter, Weus chester, Roch 
Canterbury. With 20 Hlustrations. Two Vols. Oro Rochester, 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF ‘THE MODERN 


EGYPTIANS. By E,W. Lang. Fifth Edition, with numerous Additi 
by STANLEY POOLE. Woodeuts. 188. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MESSRS. GRIFFIN, BOHN, AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


> 
I. 
SUNSHINE IN THE COUNTRY: a Book of Rural Poetr 


graphe into the 


and aint carried out. We yoamaes imagine a prettier 
on Sunshine in the Country.’”—Athenew 
* A decided ane The photographs are rare specimens of this wonderful process,”— 
Saturday Review 


A HANDBOOK OF CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY : 
a Reference Book to the Peerage of Rank, Worth, and Intellect, containing the Lives 
of Thousand Eminent Living’ Personages. Post 8y0, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


“ We are to be able to speak of it in terms of dation. Itis 
a Le a! as the Poet said of the Thames, are ‘without o’erflowing, full othe 
type s excellent, and the book is, even with one thousand notices, portable. It is bapceouss 


the ‘getting BPs to deserve a place on the drawing- room table, and simple 
eno to si among library-books of referenee, which 


are being constan' 


A TREATISE ON THE BRITISH. 


By Heyry Lozp LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
tute of France. Small 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


hich 
This volume, of the “ Political Philosophy,” 


THE MAGIC OF SCIENCE. A Boy’s Book of Easy and and 
Instructive By JAMES W¥LpE. With many 
Engravings., Crown 6vo, 
This Instructive Experiments that can be performed 


RAMBLES AMONG WoRDs. Containing upwards of 

e History, and Wisdom of Words. By 

This vebamee is uniform with, and forms @ valuable supplement to, Dean Trench’s 
charming volume. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS < OF WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
wean philogoer who fbi enmet the sturdy English virtues that have made us 


10, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


This day is published, in Quarto, price £1 68.; Large Paper, £2 12s. 
HISTORY AND AN op OF THE 


ISH OF BLYTH, IN THE COUNTIES OF aNOnAM AND YORK 
ee of the Monastery, Hospital, a fthe Parish; the Ancient 
the Castle and Honour of of the Far ily and Possessions of 
va 44 rat Norman Lord; togetber with a succinct History of the ancient 
Biosoc of York, and of early Episcopal Franchises; Wie Notices of Roger er 


Mowbray, Phili of Olcotes, Bisho Seandespon 
of Cressy, Clifton, Me With Pedigrees ol the and 
ndix HN Raine, M.A., Vicar of 
ellow of Trin’ 


of Documents ; and 
late F ity College, Cam 


3 


Ready next Thursday, 
THE FIRST JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES ; 


Containing a very Curious Diplomatic Article by Monsieur GUIZOT, entitled 
LE ROI LOUIS PHILIPPE ET L’EMPEREUR NICOLAS; 


Also, an Article by MICHELET— 
CONQUETE DE LA MER PAR L'HOMME. 
Annual Subscription 
Six Months 180 


Single Numbers 3 0 
(By Post 4d. per Number extra.) 


Published Fortnightly. Annual Subscribers only have presented to them a hand- 
some volume, Royal 8vo, of 1040 pp. Portraits, under the title of 
ANNUAIRE DES DEUX MONDES. HISTOIRE GENERALE DES 
DIVERS ETATS. 


The New Year is a favourable opportunity to commence a subscription. 


BARTHES AND LOWELL, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
14, Gezat Lonpox, W. 


THE NEW TALE OF CLERICAL LIFE, BY A POPULAR WRITER. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, One Vol., Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE RECTOR’S | DAUGHTERS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 60, CONDI 60, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


GENERAL GARIBALDI AT HOME, SKETCHED BY ONE OF 
GARIBALDI’S FRIENDS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, Post 8yo, 10s. 6d, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL GARIBALDI; 
Or, Travels from Rome to Lucerne. 


Comprising a Visit to the Mediterranean Islands of La Maddalena and 
Caprera, and General Garibaldi’s Home. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


MESSRS, SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS FOR JANUARY. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE NOVARA: THE AUSTRIAN EXPEDITION ROUND 
THE WORLD. 
The First Vol., 8vo, with 120 Wood Engravings, 
THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE WORLD BY 


THE AUSTRIAN SHIP NOVARA. English Edition. With an Ori — Letter from 
Baron Humboldt, Dedicated by special permission to Sir Roderick Murchison. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 8vo, 21s., with numerous Engravings, 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. By the Rev. R. Roserts, 


B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Milton Abbas, Dorset, 2ls, With 
numerous Engrayings. 


WHY PAUL FE..ROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. By the 
Author of “Paul Ferroll.” Third Edition. 10g. 6d. 
THE WAR IN ITALY.—THE NEW WORK OF REAL LIFE IN NAPLES. 


LA CAVA; or, Recollections of the Neapolitans. Second 


Edition. 10s. 6d, 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO CALCUTTA. 10s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, THE FOUNDER OF 
THE QUAKERS. 10s. 6d. 
Second Volume, 8vo, 18s, 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF. 


THE WAR CHINA. 


The New and Popular Work on Chinese Li ont, Cossnaten, Now ready at all the 
Libraries, Post 10s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. 


A ROMANCE OF THE ITALIAN CARBONARI. 
Now ready, Two Vols,, 2is. 


ANSELMO: A TALE OF MODERN ITALY. 
OUR NEW RECTOR. Edited by the Author of “ Mr. 


Verdant Green.” 10s, 6d. 
THE LOOSE SCREW: a Novel. 31s. 6d. 
CARELADEN HOUSE: a Tale. 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS POWER. 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. Ey. Marevenritze A. 


Power, Authoress of “ Nelly Carew,” “ Virginia’s -&e, Sis. dd, 


IN STINCT, OR REASON. By Lady Sowa Lockwoop. 
WHISPERING VOICES OF THE YUL. 5s. 6d. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, H ANOVER SQUARE, W. 


RHYDDING: THE PRINCIPLES OF 


ATHY: THE COMPRESSED AI f mayen AND THE ROMAN B. 


“We feel pe na on Rhydding is ae 
and it prove as ag? eeab! 


efficient in win 
London ; ADAMS, and Co, ; aad ME and Co, 


Ww 


| 

| 

| ION. 

= : jal Insti- 

a“ 

| 
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Just published, in 4to, cloth, price XXI. (comezstina tax Worx) 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


Now ready, in Royal 8vo, price 7s. 6d., handsomely eae in cloth, and Illustrated 
with 200 Engravings on Wo 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
ONCE A WEE K. 


With Illustrations in the highest style of art by Leecn, 
Cuartes Keene, H. K, Browne, and other Lminent Artist 


Also, this day, 
ONCE A WEEK, Part XVIII., price 1s. 6d. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 
NEW WORK BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


THE SILVER CORD: 
A New Serial Story. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
With Illustrations by Joun TENNIBL, is continued weekly in “Once a Wi 


*,* Published in Weekly Numbers, price 3d.; Monthly Parts, price 1s, ; and 
Half-yearly Vo umes, price 7s. 6d, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET 8TREEFT, EC, 


NOTICE. 


EVAN HARRINGTON: 
The New Novel, 


By GEORGE MEREDITH, 
In Three Vols, Post 8vo, will be published next week. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


This day, price 2s. 6d., Part XXIV., Completing Vol. VI., of 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, 
(Being the Fourth Division of the “‘ English Cycloredia.”) 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* Vols, I. to VI, in Fale VIIL, completing 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, EG 


A PRESENT FOR ALL SEASONS. 


PUNCH’S TWENTY ALMANACKS, 
From the Commencement in 1842 to the Present Time, 1860. 
Now complete in One Vol., eloth gilt, price 5s, 6d. 


“Tt was a hay notion to reproduce a volume of thi ier the eet ey 
gears, which we can traee& their manifest im 


PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 


In Square 16n;0, price 7s., gilt edges, 
JAPANESE FRAGMENTS, 
By Captain SHERARD OSBORN, R.N. 


“ We look upon this as a genuine little book, which is quite a relief to the - among the 


of mawkish orizinals which abound at this season, whi such a 
aspect to the detuded Times, December 24th, 1860, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Now published, an U 


THE WILL of GOD to the IN VALID ¢ as REVEALED in in 
the Scriptures, God’s Way of Preserving Health and Restoring it when Lost. Sent 
post free fur 18 stamps. 


Mr. W. OWENS, 10, Regent's-park-road. 


Now ready, Ont Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, ’ 


WAYS AND WORDS OF MEN OF LETTERS. 


By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 
Author of “Twenty Years in the Church ;” “ Elkertou Rectory,” &¢, 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, One Vol, Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. P 
“CHANGE:” 
Or, Some Passages in the Life of Basil Rutherford. 
By EMILY CUYLER. 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 


The January Numspze is now ready, containing— 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN GILBERT. 
Prologue—THE WILL OF HENRY THE EIGHTH, 


I. How the tt High and Renowned King Henry the Eighth waxed grievously 
Sick, and was hike to Die, 


Il. Of the Space laid by her Enemics for Queen Catherine Parr; and how she fell 

Ill, ore Means of Avoiding the Peril proposed by Sir Thomas Seymour to the 
ugen, 

IV. How the Designs of Wriothesley and Gardiner were Foiled by the Quecn’s Wit. 


V, Of the Interview between the Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Seymour in the 
Bowyer Tower. 


1 oe finding his end a took a last leave of the Pri 
and Elizabeth, and of 
ag an Illustration by JOHN GILBERT, 
“ Sir Thomas Seymour vowing Fidelity to Prince Edward,” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON — 


IN CIRCULATION aT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Jord 4, Forbes’s Travels in Iceland. 
| 


‘Pope and 
Over the Straits, Mereai ith, 
Thornbury’s British Ai 

Motley’s History of the etheriands. 


by 


Dickens’s Uneommercial Travelle: 
cingeley Lecture. 


_ Reminiscences by a Clergyman’s Wife. 
Castle Richinond, by ‘Antho Troll 

The in White, by W Collings. 

lie's Autob — 

Lesiie’s Autobiographi 

by the Bisho of 
Right at Last, by Mrs. 

| Binney’s Church Life’ in Austral 


The ouse on the Moor. | Pors' orater's Artest of the Five Members, 
udies ife, J t 
se’s istory. | the Wrekin, by Walter White, 
Residence iy | Artist and Crafteman.— 
Bm son's Conduct Eagles’ Nest, by Alfred Wills, 

fe of Dr, George mn. y in her Own t. 
Hopes and Fears, by Miss Yo Ohnsted’s J 

pe ane Fears, } ed’s Journey in Back Country, 


Wit Wi iom of Sy: Wunders. 
Jie Wortlebank Diary, bs Holme Leo. 


Now Ready wn 8yo, cloth, 5s. Illustrated with 103 Engravings by 
ow W. Fairholt, F-8.A. 


A; WALK FROM LONDON TO F ULHAM, By t the late 


S.A. M.R.LA., revised and edited by hi 
F. 


This volume includes | notices of 960 note worthy aad and places, and references to 
of 30 d porsons of the past and present, 
London: WILLIAM T£GG, Pancras-lane, Quecn-strect, 


Ilwstrated with 78 Engravings, Crown 8vo, antique cloth, 


QUARLES fF), EMBLEMS, DIVINE AND MORAL, 


ife and Times of the Author. 
Also, uniform with the above, 


UARLES’ fF), SCHOOL OF THE EART, AND 


LYPHICS OF T LIFE OF MAN. 64 Woodcuts, 
Two bound in One Volume, moroceo Ls, 


ith the characier of the works. in 
of books are prin’ 
Messrs. John Dickinson and 


on tinted paper, manufactured by 
London; W. Pancras-lene, Queen-street, Oheapside, E.C, 


Blunt’s Ess fr from the Quarter! The Corresponds 
Texts for Talk Frank Powier, Alexander sA 
ver the rs. Chanter. lady the more. 
4 to Japan. Seri 
ne The « on nthe —High ‘Places, 
Bennett's Australasia. Men, by W. Ande 
‘he Semi-Attached Gon les from the German of Tieck. 
Ad Edition. Life Aonio Paleario. 
ife an aid. of Harrow Sum 
entine Duval.— Ho) vermore, cheffer, Mr 
White's neh Invasion of 
Thr LA to the Psalms, Leod’s Travels in Eastern Africa, 
Faitl afal or ver.—St. Stephen's, Thornbury” 8 Life in Spain, 
lections ef Garibaldi. ctury aud th 
Twelve jook.— Melusina. e Eye Witness, by ©. A. Collins. 
Forster's Great Remonstrance, 1641, Rete tion Draweth Nigh, y 
intock’s 
nier’s civiiteation, | Life and Letters of Schleiermacher. 
Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of Christ. lyndali’s Glaciers of the Alps 
The Valley of a Fires. | Kohl's Travels round Lake 
in Turkey, Walter, Spornbary, | Lang aughan on 
udersen’s t 
plunder, an Irish Sto; Horse an 8 er, Sir B 
narvon’s iecutfetions of the Druses. Legen m Fair 
emoir and « Tm sonment in urmah. 
Forster's Bi hical Essays. New Hdition, 
atson's Life of George Fox. 
n ie’s Modern Statesm: 
aeton’s Wits and Beaux of | Hunting @ of the Old World, 
The best Works of the tag nin 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE 
TIME, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


OP the best and newest works; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure, 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIBE, 


NEW , LONDON; CROSS-STRERT, 


d 
Davis’s Researches in Uarthage. 
The Near and Heavenly Horizous. 
Oberon’s ‘ » 
HIE. ‘ 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER IS NOW READY, 
PRICE QNE SHILLING. 


RAVENSHOE: a New Story by Henry Kinastey, Author of “ Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” is commenced in this Number ; also, the Continuation of 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, by the Avruor of “Tom Brown’s Scroor 
Devs,” is continued Monthly ; 


With Contributions from the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
The Aurnor of “Jonn Hatirax,” Epiror, &c. &. 


CONTENTS. 
L Bee. Pow Kingsley, Author of “Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
II. Books of Gossip: Sheridan and his Biographers. A Letter to the 
Publisher. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
IIL. Diamonds. By William Pole, F.G.S. 
IV. A Fow Words about Sorrow. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 
V. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days.” Chaps. XXXV.—XXXVII. 
VI. Gaelic and Norse: Popular Tales. An Apology for the Celt. By the 
itor. 
VII. Cathair Fharghus (Fergus’s Seat). 
VIII. A Middle-Watch Confession. By Robert Paton. 
TX. Venetia and the Peace of Europe. By R. MacDonnell. 
X. The Herald Star: a Christmas Poem. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
XI. The Chinese Capital, Pekin. 


NOW READY, OR IN PREPARATION. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. THACKERAY. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. 13 (for 


JANUARY, 1861), is now ready, and contains the commencement of 
Mr. THackeray’s New Novst, entitled “ ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 
on HIS Way Trroven THE WORLD, SHOWING WHO ROBBED HIM, WHO 
HELPED HIM, AND WHO PASSED HIM BY.” 


Smiru, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Medium 8vo, with Twelve Illustrations and Forty-seven Vignettes and 
i ms, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


[HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Vol. IL Com- 
prising the Numbers from July to December, 1860. 
Smitu, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
[THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Vol. I. Com- 
prising the Numbers from January to June, 1860. 
Surrn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


LEIGH HUNT. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. Revised 
by Himsetr, with further revision and Introduction by his EtpEst 
Soy. Now ready. 


ew Edition. Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
Smirn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


VACATION TOURISTS in 1860. Edited by 
Francis Gatton, Author of “The Art of Travel.” Comprising 
Accounts by Members of the University of Cambridge and others, of 
Tours in Italy, Iceland, the Alps, Norway, &c. &. [In preparation. 


| THE LIMITS OF EXACT SCIENCE AS APPLIED 

} TO HISTORY: an Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University 
of Cambridge. By Cuas. Kinestry, M.A., Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo, 2s. [This day. 


[HE TRAGEDY OF LIFE: being Records of 

Remarkable Phases of Lunacy, kept by a Physician. Two Vols. Post 

8yvo, price 21s. cloth. [Nearly ready. 
Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


MR. HAWTHORNE. 


[RAN SFORMATION ; or, The Romance of Monte 
Beni. By Naruanret HawrHorne, Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” 
&e. &c. New ‘Edition. Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. [Just ready. 


Smiru, Expsr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


LIFE OF GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.RS.E., late 
Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By 
his Sister. 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. [This day. 

This day is published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


LIFE ON THE EARTH: its Origin and Succession. 
By Jon Purtirrs, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the 
niversity of Oxford. With Illustrations, [Now ready. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK FOR THE SEASON. 
This day, Feap. 4to, elegantly printed and bound, 15s. 
THE ORE SEEKER: a Tale of the Hartz Mountain. 


With elaborate Illustrations, beautifully printed on toned paper, and 
bound in olegant cloth. [Now ready. 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS: a 
Book of Selections for the Suffering. With 2 Preface by U. J. Vavueuay, 
D.D. Royal 16mo, handsomely printed and bound, 4s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE; or, Book 
of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. By the Rev. F. D. Mavricz, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


This day is published, Oblong Imperial, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


THE VOLUNTEERS’ SCRAP BOOK. _ By the 
Avrnor of “Tue CampripGE Scrap Boox.” [Now ready. 
PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. 


Reryuoip Pavui. Translated from the Original by Ecorrs. 
[In preparation. 
LIFE of EDWARD FORBES, the, NATURALIST. 
Grorer Witson, M.D., late Professor of Techno! in the Univer- 
of Edinburgh, and AncH1BaLp F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey. [In the press. 
DR. VAUGHAN ON THE LITURGY.—_NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


REVISION OF THE LITURGY: Five Discourses. 
1. Absolution.—2. Regeneration —3. Athanasian Creed.—4. Burial Ser- 
viee—5. Holy Orders. With an Introduction. By Cuarizs Joun 
Vaveuas, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, and in in i 


By the same Author, 


. EPIPHANY, LENT, AND A Series of Expository 
. Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


2. SECOND EDITION of MEMORIALS of HARROW SUNDAYS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

3. 8ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. With English Notes. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

4. THIRD EDITION of NOTES on CONFIRMATION. With Suitable 
Prayers. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 2%, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


BR. W. EMERSON. 


[THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By RatpH Watpo 
Emerson, Author of “ Essays,” “ Representative Men,” &. &c. 
Library Edition. Post 8vo, price $s. cloth. 


Also, a Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo, Price 1s. cloth. 
Saitn, Exprr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


REV. G. 8. DREW, M.A. 


GCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNEXION WITH 

THEIR HISTORY; with an Appendix and Extracts from a Journal 
kept during an Eastern Tour in 1856-57. By the Rev. G. S. Drew, M.A., 
Author of “The Revealed Economy of Heaven and ” “ Scripture 
Studies,” &c. Post 8vo, with Map, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Suiru, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


REV. J. FOULKES JONES. 

Hererr IN ITS BIBLICAL RELATIONS AND 

ASPECT. By J. Foutxes Jonzs, B.A. Post 8vo, price 
Surrx, Expzr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


MR. J. RB. WISE. 


GHAKSPERE ; HIS BIRTHPLACE AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. By J. R. Wise. With Twenty-five Dlus- 
trations by W. J. Linton. Crown 8vo, Printed on Toned Paper, and hand- 
somely bound in ornamental cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d, 

Smitn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


HOLME LEE. 
EGENDS FROM FAIRY LAND; with the 
Histery of Prince Glee and Princess Trill; the Condign Punishment 


of Aunt Spite; the Adventures of the Great Tuflongho; and the Story of the 
Black Cap in the Giant’s Well. By Hotme Ler, Author of “The Wortle- 
bank Diary,” “ Kathie Brande,” &. Feap. 8vo, with Eight Illustrations by 
Sanderson, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE AUTHOR OF “DR. ANTONIO.” 
LAY. By the Author of “Doctor Antonio” 
and “ Lorenzo Benoni.” Three Vols. Post 8vo. 
Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


([HORNBURY'S Watrer) TURKISH LIFE and 
Two Vols. Post 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, price 


Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


H4ZL11T's . Carew) HISTORY OF THE 
VENETIAN REPUBLIC; her Rise, her Greatness, and her Civili- 
zation. Complete in Four Vols., with Illustrations and Maps, price £2 16s. 


and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


a | : 
| | 
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BOOKS FOR 


PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS BY MR. & MRS, S.C. HALL. 


This day, in Small 4to, price 21s. cloth and gold, 


THE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, 
THE WYE, AND THE COAST. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Handsomely Printed. 


THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 
FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IN THREE BINDINGS: 
Cloth 18s. | Superbly gilt ......... | 26s. 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. Fatruont, F.S.A. 
Cheaper Edition, in One Vol., price 12s. bound in cloth; in morocco, 21s, 


THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 
Or, Wild Sports of India, on the Neilgherry Hills, in the Jungle, and on 
the Plains. By Major Waiter CampBELt, of Skipness. New Edition, 
with Illustrations on Steel. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 8s, 


TALES AND POEMS BY MR. TUPPER. 


THREE HUNDRED SONNETS. 
In a handsome Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

“ There is an elaborate sumptuousness about it that is quite imposing.” —Saturday 

“ These Sonnets will increase his reputation, for they are decidedly the best things 
we ever saw of his.”—Globe. 

“ A work which, for its moral purpose and its handsome form, is well calculated t 
grace any library in the kingdom.”—Observer. 

“There isa great deal in the present volume which will appeal to English feel- 
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